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PRACTICAL WINDOW GARDENING. 
III. 
SELECTION OF PLANTs. 


LIST of plants might be named that 
are beautiful in themselves, and 
would make a brave show in your 
window, but the question is, will 
they live and thrive there or in a 
little while lose bloom and leaf and 
become a nuisance instead of a 
“joy forever?” I have seen an 
article on “ Window Gardening” 
illustrated with a_plant-window 
filled with handsome plants. On 
one side of the window a large 
English Ivy formed a beautiful 
tracery on the lace curtain which was looped behind it. On 
the other side was a stout climbing-rose with nineteen roses 
clustered amid the rich looking foliage, which covered the 
other half of the window. We are told the rose is a 
Maréchal Niel, a fine yellow climber which grows at the 
South with great freedom out of doors, in the house, too, for 
all that I know, but at the North, where the thermometer 
slides up and down frequently, especially down, and a good 
furnace fire is needed to keep one warm, and many days in 
winter are sunless, I think the person who should try to grow 
a Maréchal Niel rose in her window, so as to have the lovely 
roses to perfume her room, or adorn her person, would come 
out something like the “ Peterkin family” when they bought 
acamel that they might be able to manufacture their own 
camel’s-hair shawls. In the foreground of this delightful 
window was a plant-stand filled with rose-bushes in pots,— 
Fuchsias, Rex Begonia, a Calla with three flowers on it, and 
a tall spike of Easter Lilies, beside some fine looking plants 
which I did not recognize. In advice about destroying in- 
sects, this writer said that “tobacco-water,” applied with a 
syringe, will keep off the insects from the rose-bush. Very 
true. That is just what florists’ do, but he did not say how 
the lace curtains would look after a syringeful of tobacco- 
water had been aimed at them, or how the plate-glass window 
would take it. 

As a pretty picture this window is a success; as a re- 
ality, as far as roses are concerned, a dead failure. Ask 
the next practical rose-grower you meet what he thinks 
about it. Beginning alphabetically I would name the Aédu- 
tilon as one of the easiest and most satisfactory plants 
for the window. It is a shrubby plant with good foliage 
and bell-shaped flowers of white, pink, yellow, orange, and 
crimson in different shades. Some varieties have variegated 
foliage, others have a trailing or drooping habit of growth. 
They will bloom constantly through the winter, even on dark 
days when other flowers refuse to open. The following are 
good varieties: Boule de Neige, pure white; Roseum Super- 


orange scarlet; Arthur Belsham, crimson; Zhomsonii, orange 
yellow flowers, leaves mottled with cream and yellow. There 
is a variety of the last named with double flowers. These 
will bloom at south, east or west windows. 

Achania malvariscus is another shrubby growing plant with 
good foliage and small bell-shaped flowers of brilliant red. 
If you see anything on the leaves looking like specks of white 
sand you need not think it some kind of an insect. South, 
east and west windows. 

Ageratum; the dwarf varieties, blue and white, make nice 
window-plants, blooming all winter in south, east or west 
windows. 

Amomum, or Cardamon seed plant, is grown entirely for 
its leaves which are broad, of a good green and pleasantly 
aromatic. Its chief merit consists in growing without sun, 
at north windows, or back from the window in a good light. 

Anthericum vittatum variegatum has long, narrow, green 
and white striped leaves, that spring directly from the root. 
It has spikes of small white flowers, not showy. It has a 
curious habit. On the long flower-spikes little shoots start 
out like tiny plants, which can be taken off and potted for 
new plants. This plant will stand gas or steam-heat, yet it 
likes plenty of water. Can be grown at west or north win- 
dows, on a bracket or table away from the sun. 

Aspidistra is a plant with broad, thick, shining green leaves. 
One variety has the leaves striped with creamy white, which 
adds greatly to its appearance. The flowers are produced 
just under the surface of the soil, are not showy at all. The 
plant adapts itself to almost any situation, even living where 
there is no sun and where other plants would soon die. Its 
thick leaves resist the dry air, and it only asks a drink now 
and then and its leaves kept free from dust. 

Aucuba Japonica variegata is a small shrub that is hardy as 
far north as Washington, but I know it will beara great deal 
of bad usage. It has large shining green leaves blotched with 
yellow. It likes a cool window, the west or north window. 

Begonia. Flowering Begonias are well adapted to warm 
rooms (from 75° to 50° at night) and will do well without much 
sun, in fact the foliage is handsomer without the hot sun on 
it. There is now such a variety of them. The foliage is 
either handsome or odd looking. The flowers are pleasing 
and vary from the purest white to rose, crimson, and bright 
red. I have never seen an insect on one, although I have 
grown them in many varieties for years. If I could have but 
one I would choose B. Metallica, with its metallic green 
leaves, and pretty pink flowers. Next would come B. Rubra 
with green, glossy leaves and the finest flowers, if not the 
largest of any Begonia I have had, the large panicles of waxy 
scarlet flowers measuring eight to ten inches across and last- 
ing six weeks. The male flowers open first, drop, then the 
female flowers with the very ornamental seed-pods taking 
their place. These two Begonias can be grown into large 
plants in two years, if one wishes, or kept small. Among the 
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older varieties are B. Fuchsiodes, scarlet flowers; B. Wel- 
toniensis, rich pink flowers; B. Hybrida Multiflora; B. Sub- 
pelatum negricans, white flowers; B. Argyrostigma picta, green 
leaves spotted with white, white flowers; B. Gi/sonii, large 
leaves deeply cut, hairy underneath, flowers pink and white. 
I might go on and name many others if I had time. New va- 
rieties are being brought out every year, some of them very 
beautiful. Begonias to be grown at their best should have 
porous rich soil, with the addition of a little leaf mold, be well 
drained, not allowed to get pot-bound, and have their roots 
kept moist. The air should be kept moist by having a dish 
of water on the stove, or radiator if you have steam-heat, or 
the water-pan should be kept full if you have furnace-heat. 
A large coarse sponge filled with water and laid among the 
pots isahelp. The Rex type of Begonias are a little difficult 
to grow out of the green-house, but if you will give them a 
little extra care they will repay you. They are worthit. You 
cannot find any plant with more beautiful colorings and mark- 
ings. They must be kept warm (not below 50° at night), but 
do not want the sun to shine directly on them. They will not 
thrive if dust gets on their leaves, and do not care to have 
their leaves wet. They will not thrive in dry air. The very 
best place for them is in the fernery under glass; there they 
are perfectly at home. If you have no fernery, the next best 
thing is a round glass globe with a terra-cotta or zinc-pan. A 
good sized plant will grow under a globe twelve inches in di- 
ameter. Such an one has lived for three years under a 
globe of this size and shows no symptoms of dying yet. The 
pan is well drained, soil largely leaf mold. It sets on a small 
table at the back of a bay-window where it has no direct 
sun. The globe is raised every morning and the moisture 
wiped off. It needs water but seldom. They do not like 
to be turned, but let the leaves grow in one position. One 
can be grow in the open air of the sitting-room, a good sized 
plant in a well drained six-inch pot. Set it in a saucer made 
for an eight-inch pot, after a brick is put in it. Keep the 
brick moist all the time by putting water in the saucer. 
It will draw up the moisture just enough to keep the roots 
moist. The water must be renewed every day so it will not 
grow stale. For a hanging pot there is a fine Begonia not 
often seen. 

B. Glan caphiilla scandens, has a trailing habit, glossy leaves 
and salmon-pink flowers. Don’t let the hot sun shine on it. 

Browallia makes a nice little window-plant with small blue 
flowers, that open freely all winter if not allowed to go to 
seed. There is a white variety. 

Cactus plants, many of them, are very curious looking, and 
look well in the window. They bloom mostly in summer and 
early spring. They need but little water in winter and can 
be kept in almost any situation, are odd looking, making a 
variety among the plants. 

Coleus. Small plants are pretty to mix in with the flower- 
ing plants and will grow in the south window, but are not 
worth anything in a cool window. 

Cuphea platycentra, sometimes called “ Fire Cracker Plant” 
on account of its small scarlet flowers tipped with white and 
black, being shaped like a fire cracker, blooms freely in the 
south window all winter. 

Cyclamen Persicum is a beautiful plant for the window, the 
leaves having beautiful markings on them, and the flowers 
varying from white to rose and purplish crimson. It likes a 
cool window and will bloom from January on toward spring. 

If one has room a Ca//a makes a nice window-plant. Many 
do not succeed in growing them. The plant should be well 
grown beforehand; it likes the warmest and sunniest place 
ana plenty of water. Use warm water and give it enough so 
that it forms a drop on the end of each leaf, then it has 
enough. Turn out all that remains in the saucer. 


Chinese primroses are good plants for the west window, and 
like to be kept cool; can be had in many shades of pink, 
crimson, and white, both single and double. 

The Marguerite or Paris Daisy, as it is often called, is a 
good plant for the window, with its delicate looking daisy 
flowers constantly opening all winter, making good contrast 
with bright colored flowers. 

Cyperus alternifolius is a tall grass, looking like an umbrella 
top. It will bear anything short of freezing or drying. If 
something green and graceful is wanted, try it. I put a plant 
into a fancy flower-pot and set it on a small table in my parlor 
and kept it there for two years. 

Daphne odora is an old-fashioned plant not often seen, but 
a fine plant for acool window. It has good glossy evergreen 
foliage and the sweet-scented small waxy pink flowers will 
perfume a room. 

Of Geraniums there is a multitude to choose from. Among 
good winter bloomers are Queen of the Fairies, Asa Gray, 
Emile de Geradin, Jean Sisley, W. R. Harris. If growing 
the fancy-leaved or tri-colored varieties, give them the South 
window and do not turn them if you wish to see their beautiful 
markings at their best. The flowering varieties will do well 
at east or west windows as well as south. 

Genista isa plant not cultivated as often as it should be. 
Its small pea-shaped flowers are bright yellow (a scarce color 
in window-plants) and are of pleasing fragrance. Likes the 
heat and sun. 

Heliotrope is a beautiful plant for the window, but it must 
have sun and heat, therefore will only do its best at the south 
window. Rich open soil and plenty of water, with good 
drainage. 

Ltbiscus rosea Sinensis is a fine plant for the south window. 
Has large double flowers of scarlet, leaves evergreen and 
glossy. Some have single flowers of scarlet, and yellow. It 
is an easy plant to grow, and showy. 

Jasmine is a pretty climber that blooms freely with small 
white sweet-scented flowers. Should be trained to a trellis. 
Likes heat and sun. 

The Hoya or wax-plant is a climber usually grown in a 
warm green-house, but it will grow in the south window. It 
can be set on a bracket on the inside of the window and be 
trained around the window. It likes the heat of the upper 
part of the room, and will grow without direct sun. It has 
thick leathery leaves, and blooms in spring and at intervals 
through the hot weather. Its flowers are very curious, and 
come out suddenly from an apparently dead stem. They are 
waxy, star-shaped, fragrant, and each blossom has a drop of 
clear honey exude from it. 

If you can have but one plant, have Oxalis, the small pink 
variety, Oxalis floribunda. It will bloom ten months in the 
year. Call your child’s attention to it. Show him the plant 
just after sunset, that he may see it go to sleep. Let him 
watch the trefoil leaves and see them close like a fairy um- 
brella, the rosy flower fold itself together and go to sleep, just 
as the canary does at the other window. In the morning, un- 
less it be very cloudy, he will find the plant waking when 
he gets up. 

Single varieties of Petunias are excellent for the window in 
winter. They should be well grown, and can be trained to a 
trellis or grown in a hanging-pot. They like pienty of sun 
and heat, and be sure the flowers are cut as soon as faded. 
The double varieties are fine, but will not bloom as freely. 

It takes an expert in window-plants to grow roses success- 
fully, and he, or she, needs no advice from me. 

A small plant of Salvia splendens will do well at south or 
east windows, and its bright scarlet flowers help make the 
windows look gay. 

—M. J. Plumstead. 
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SOIENTIFIO COOKING EXEMPLIFIED. 


THE “ ALADDIN COOKER” AND 'THE ‘‘ ALADDIN OVEN,”’ INVENTIONS 
oF EDWARD ATKINSON, LL. D., AND Pu. D. 


NOTE TO THE EpitoR.—The accompanying drawings are: 

First--The Aladdin Cooker, double size, or with one lamp single size. We 
now divide the heater crossway by two sections in which the water circulates as 
well as around the outer walls. This gives a greater heating surface and does 
the work more quickly. I am now experimenting on a more simple form which I 
think may be much cheaper. 

Seconp--The Aladdin Oven, which is substantia'ly consistent with the present 
methods of making it except that Messrs. Kenrick Brothers have devised a way 
of sliding the parts together, dispensing with rods and nuts. The deflector, F, 
which prevents the heat of the lamp striking directly upon the bottom of the 
oven, is now made to swing on a pivot so thatif it is des!rable to heat the oven 
very quickly the heat may strike directly upon the bottom for a time, then the de- 
flector may be swung into place to prevent the burning of the food, such as might 


will be able to intelligently describe the methods of working with this appara‘us. 


@ HAVE delayed sending my statement to Goop 
HousEKEEPING regarding the Aladdin Oven until 
I could be absolutely certain of all the facts. I 
now inclose a copy of a letter from Dr. Bemis of 
Worcester; a copy of a letter from a teacher who 
has been making use of my oven during the sum- 
mer; a statement of my own practice and of the 
experiment which I tried before the Public Health 
Association. If these do not justify my concep- 
F tion of the right methods of preparing food, then 
“a I must drop the subject. I think, however, the 
method will ultimately be adopted by many per- 
sons. As I am not undertaking this work as a matter of 
business and would like to be relieved from wide correspond- 
ence, I ventyre to ask you to give the name of Messrs. Ken- 
rick Bros., Brookline, Mass., who make the ovens at the pres- 
ent time. The price of the standard oven suitable for a 
family of six to ten persons, without the lamp, but with a suit- 
able metallic table, is twenty-five dollars ($25). 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ALADDIN COOKER. 


This apparatus consists of a wooden box, lined with copper, 
packed with sawdust between the copper and the wooden 
frame. The purpose of this thick wall is to hold the heat 
where it is wanted, wood being a very excellent non-con- 
ductor. The heat is conveyed from the lamp placed outside 


kerosene lamp may be placed, so that the heat from the top 
of the chimney may be caught in the cone and through it may 
be imparted to the water inside the wooden box. 
useful form of this cooker has an inside measurement of 10 
by 10 inches, by 20 inches deep. Meats or other food are 
placed in covered stone or earthenware pots. These pots, 
being placed in the bottom of the cooker, are surrounded by 
the water up to the lip of the pot. A platform, pierced with 
holes, is then placed across the middle, and upon this plat- 
form other vessels are placed, containing food which is to be 
cooked by steaming. If a lamp of considerable power, like a 
Rochester, Niagara or Daylight lamp, having a wick one and 
one-half inches in diameter, and burning three pints of oil in 
eight hours, be used, the water will speedily boil, furnishing 
steam to the upper story, but simmering the food which has 
been placed in the stone pots below. Meats and many kinds 
of grain ought not to be subjected directly to a boiling heat, 
but should be subjected only to that degree of heat by which 
they can be simmered. This is accomplished very perfectly 
in this apparatus ; the meats may be simmered only in their 
own juice, or water may be put in the pots with the meat 
when the purpose is to‘prepare a large quantity of soup stock 
as well as to cook the meat. In this cooker, oatmeal, corn- 
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| meal, meat stews, and other kinds of food, may be placed at 
| night; a lamp of moderate power being used, which will not 
boil the water, and will not therefore tend to evaporate it 
rapidly through the cracks in the cover. The cooker, with 
water heated only to 180° or 190° F., can be left to itself dur- 
ing the night, and a hot, nutritious breakfast will be ready 
the next morning. The cover is made of thick material, and 
a thick cloth is usually placed between the cover and the box 
to prevent rapid evaporation. There can be no danger of ex- 
plosion from steam generated within, as the cover of the box 
is not fastened on. This cooker can only be used for sim- 
mering, stewing, and steaming. For night work tin or sheet- 
iron chimneys fitted with a plate of mica for observing the 
wick, may be substituted for glass. The front of the cooker 


| is protected with tin, and the low table on which it must be 
happen right over the spot where the heat first strikes. With these drawings you | 


| placed to bring the lamp under the heater, should be pro- 


tected with tin on the front. 


THE ALADDIN OVEN. 


| properly trimmed. 
by a column of water circulating through two pipes and a | 


double-walled, copper cone; under this cone an ordinary | stove or range the greater part of the fuel is wasted in imper- 


The work of this oven is based upon the same principle 
as the Aladdin Cooker, ¢. ¢.: first catch your heat, then keep it 
where it will do the work of cooking uniformly. In this oven 
the heat is conveyed from a lamp by a column of air 
and not by a column of water, to the place where it is 
needed. ‘This apparatus consists of an outer oven made 
of non-conducting material, and an inner oven made of 
sheet iron separated from the outer by a sufficient space. 
The heat is imparted to the interspace from either a lamp 
or gas-burner. 

The heat from a lamp passes from the top of the chimney 
through a hole in the bottom of the outer oven to the inter- 
space outside the inner oven, in which it may circulate. From 
this interspace the heat passes through the sheet iron to the 
inside of the inner oven, in even measure. There is no direct 
connection between the lamp or the source of heat and the 
inside of the inner oven; therefore if the lamp smokes, or 
gives off an unpleasant smell of kerosene oil from being 
badly trimmed, no taint or soot gets to the inside of the inner 
oven so as to affect the food. There is a ventilator at the 
top of the inner oven to carry off the steam from the food, if 
any is generated. The question is often asked, ‘“ What be- 
comes of the smoke?” There is no smoke if the lamp is 
Economy in fuel consists in securing 
complete or perfect combustion, asin alamp. In the ordinary 


fect combustion or escape of heat. The inside measurement of 
the inner oven is 18 inches wide, 12 inches high, and 12 inches 
deep. The ovens are fitted with three shelves, of which one 
or more may be withdrawn according to the size or number 
of dishes which may be cooked therein. A Rochester, Ni- 
agara, or Daylight lamp, with a wick of one and one-half 
inches in diameter, consuming three pihts of oil in eight 
hours, will impart a heat of 300° to 400° F. to these ovens. 
The heat will be a little greater at the bottom than at 
the top. If one hour be given to heating the oven, four 
charges of bread, meat, and vegetables, weighing in all about 
60 pounds, may be cooked successively in an oven of this 
size, with three pints or even less of oil, burning eight hours; 
the time given to each kind of food being longer than in 
ordinary stoves and ranges which are worked at a very much 
higher degree of heat. Bread should be cooked about two 
hours, and may be cooked longer; meats, about one-half as 
long again as would be required in a common oven; vege- 
tables, according to their kind, easily determined by experi- 
ment. After the food is placed in the oven it requires little 
or no attention ; meats may be basted either when first put in 
or just before they are taken out. This oven is now in as 
simple a form as I am capable of making it. 
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MR. ATKINSON'S STATEMENT. 


I am permitted to make use of the following statement of 
Dr. Bemis, one of the leading physicians in Worcester if not 
the head of the profession : 


HERBERT HALL, WORCESTER, MASS., September 25, 1889. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

This is to certify that I have had the Atkinson oven or baker in 
use at my house and have quite fully tested its merits. Vegetables 
and meats were cooked in the oven in my dining-room without giv- 
ing off any perceptible odor. The cooking was exceedingly well 
done, without scorching or drying. The meats were tender, juicy 
and of unusually good flavor. Puddings and pies were not only 


well cooked but were ripened, so to speak, as it seems to me they 
could be by no other process with which I am acquainted. The 
work is accomplished without care or concern and at a merely 
nominal expense. 


Food is not only much more cheaply cooked 


all the cooking myself the freedom from heat and smoke made the 
preparation of meals comparatively-a pleasure. The comfort of 
the rest of the family was also greatly enhanced by the omission 
from the bill of fare of the roasted mistress of the house, said to be 
the first course in America. 

3. I used in connection with the oven an oil stove for boiling 
water, making tea, coffee and cocoa (though I often cooked the 
latter in the oven ), and occasionally for boiling potatoes and beets. 
All other vegetables were cooked in the oven. 

4. Considering the fact that all members of the household were 
in excellent health before using the oven and continued to remain 
so, there is no ground for comparison in that respect, though the 
slow method of cooking seems to me the rational one. I found 
that meat, fish, fruit and bread were much more appetizing than 
when cooked in the range. Escalloped potatoes, sliced raw and 
cooked slowly in milk, escalloped tomatoes, asparagus and string 
beans were especially savory. Whole wheat bread and sponge 


ALADDIN COOKER.—(Trade Mark.) 
Double size as drawn, 20 x 20 x 20 deep. Single size, one lamp, 10 x 10 x 20 deep. Scale, one-tenth to one inch. 


\, 
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SPECIFICATION. 


A.—One. inch board. 

B.—Two inches saw dust. 

C —Copper lining. 

D.—Copper inside cover. 

£.—Cover, board, tin or copper. 

/’.—Inverted copper cone and con- 
nections in which the water is 
subjected to the heat of the 
lamp. F 

G —Faucet. 

H —Perforated shelf. 


S 


This cooker should be set upon a table 
about twenty inches high, served with large 
or small lamps as the work may require. 


LAMP. 


Lamp 


Water must always be kept above the level of the upper arm of the copper cone /’, and had better be kept as near to #7 as the pots used for the food will per- 
mit. If heavy ten inch stone pots with covers are used, the meat inside will simmer in its own juice while the water outside boils. The steam generated will cook food 
placed in proper vessels on the shelf 47, ‘The wood on the side toward the lamp should be protected with tin. . 


by this process but its value is greatly enhanced. It is more 
nutritious and it is more digestible, thus promoting health and 
longevity. It is not easy to estimate the full benefit which might 
be derived from the adoption of this clreap, wise and healthy mode 
of preparing food. 
(Signed ), 
This is the most complete justification of my theories in re- 
gard to scientific cooking that I have yet received from any 
one and has given me great satisfaction. 


MERRICK Bemis, M. D. 


October 10, 1889. 
Mr. EDWARD ATKINSON: 


Dear Sir—1 used the Aladdin Oven, small size, 1ox1ox12 in- 
ches inside, two months last summer, and found it eminently satis- 
factory. 

1. In respect to economy in the use of the materials of food, I 


cake baked much more slowly than in the ordinary oven and were 
always of a rich brown color, both top and bottom, even when 


_ baked on the second shelf; and what was of great value to the 


| high a degree of heat. 


cook, when once the time for baking each article had been ascer- 
tained, results were uniform. 1 frequently baked biscuits for 
breakfast by lighting the lamp three-quarters of an hour before 
attempting to use the oven. As I had no lamp larger than one 
with a wick 1} inches in diameter, I tried muffins but once, when 
they were palatable but not so good as when baked in a hotter 
oven. Witha Jumbo lamp it seems highly probable that these 
airy nothings could be successfully prepared. The oven is admir- 
ably adapted for baking custards, rice pudding, bread and plum 
puddings and similar dishes which are apt to be spoiled by too 
It was a great comfort to me to have so 


| much leisure and so little confusion in the kitchen immediately be- 


have found that steaks and roasts when re-heated in the oven have | 


been quite as palatable as when first cooked, and that all kinds of 
food have been more closely consumed because of their excellent 
flavor when served a second time. 
with tough or inferior meats. 

2. Of the comfort of the kitchen I can speak enthusiastically. I 


had no fire in the range during the summer, and as | attended to 


I have made no experiments | 
| interest among my friends, and I was pleased to give several 


| 


| 


fore serving dinner; and the absence of pots and kettles, since 
earthen dishes were used almost entirely in the oven, lightened 
the labors of the dish-washer not a little. 

I found that my experiments with the oven aroused considerable 


Aladdin Oven dinner parties and to exhibit the oven after din- 
ner to admiring and no longer skeptical groups. For the past 
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week I have been using the larger oven, 20x12x12 inches, and ex- 
pect to accomplish much in the preparation of wholesome and 
attractive food. I have at presenta small heater with hot water 
attachments which will heat the kitchen sufficiently in winter and 
on which I can boil a tea-kettle. The range has been banished 
and I feel confident that the heater, the oven and an iron table 
with a lamp will do its work more economically and with greater 
comfort to the family. 

I shall be very glad to assist in any way that I may be able in 
introducing the oven to the notice of those interested in whole- 
sume and scientific cooking, and also to furnish you with the re- 
sults of my own experiments in the future, if you care for them. 

Yours very truly, av*« 
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THE ALADDIN OVEN.-(Trade Mark.) 


materials, to wit, 100 days’ rations for 10 people is equal to 
1,000 days’ rations, 3,000 meals. The cost of food and fuel 
has been almost exactly 50 cents a day for each person. I 
cannot give the exact items, but the division is substantially 
as follows: 
Meat, 558 Ibs., 
Poultry, 97 lbs., ‘ ‘ 
Fish, bought by tale and not by weight; scup, tautog, 
bluefish and the like, about 350 lbs., 
Vegetables, 


$129.58 


30.40 


a few grown on the place not estimated, 


of bone or wood. 


A.—lInner oven in which the food is to be placed—Sheet Metal. 


F —Thick metal attachment immediately over the burner. 


B.—Metallic lining to the outer oven. % 
C.—Compositicn made of non heat-conducting material. 
D —Indurated fibre, outside covering to composition. | 
£.—Kcds to hold parts of oven in pcsition. | 

iD CB A G.—Metal to hold outer floor in place. A B Chop 

y #/.—The metallic lining of the outer oven is to be carried over and out- N 

Yy side to the points H. 

Z /.—Vent fitted with a metal cap to close door of inner oven on hinges 

y . with latch, door to outer oven removable by the use of two knobs 


X.—Hole in bottom for the inlet of heat from lamp or gas burner, which 
heat circulates inside the outer oven and outside the inner oven. 
Each oven is to be fitted with three shelves. 


FROM AN ADDRESS BEFORE THE PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION. 

I cannot perhaps wonder at the difficulty in getting many 
people to try this stove for the reason that it was a very long 
time before I could satisfy myself that it was a fact and nota 
fad. The fact that I could send two ovens to this hall, have 


them set up here on the day of this address, place them in | 


charge of a cook who had never seen them, with delay in 
getting the lamps in use, and yet be enabled to serve to you 
this taste of the method of cooking, may suffice to convince 
you that there is merit in the suggestion of slow cooking in a 
jacketed oven. ‘ 

During the past summer my family have been at the sea- 
side on Buzzard’s Bay 1oo days, numbering seven at the min- 
imum, during a large part of the period ranging from 14 to 16 
inmates; the average at least to. 
has been what is customary in a well-to-do family in which no 


Grocery bill, which included also some vegetables and 
A few special supplies sent from Boston, say 13-97 


No coal was used during the summer; the stove was 
heated only for laundry work with oak chips from my own 
wood lot; I think the value of the oak chips might be 
fairly set off against the value of the oil which was used 
for lighting the household, but I will assume $2.50 added 
to the oil in the estimate of the fuel used for cooking ; the 


oil purchased at retail, five gallons at a time, amounted 


to 50 gallons at 14 cents, $7; deduct for lighting $2, add 


_oak chips $2.50; total cost of fuel for 3,000 meals, $7.50, 
The cost of the provisions | 


say one-fourth cent per meal. I do not, however, regard 
this economy of fuel as of any material importance com- 
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the quality of the cooked food. 

The food supplied to you this evening consists of about 12 
pounds of veal and ham cooked together with a white sauce, 
which I have called Sam Weller hash : 


10 Ibs. of halibut a la créme. 

A rock bass as large as I could get into the oven, about 4 to 
5 lbs. 

6 lbs. of mutton cooked with brown sauce. 

2 sirloin steaks. 

1 dish of tomatoes. 

1 dish of squash. 

1 dish of cauliflower. 

1 dish of custard pudding. 


The two latter were cooked on the same shelf with fish in 
the same oven. 


pared to the economy of heat in the summer kitchen and 


You will not detect any flavor either of fish or of cauliflower | 


in the custard. 
to-night is that the cauliflower is not sufficiently cooked owing 
to delay in procuring the lamps. The expenditure of oil this 
evening on these two ovens I compute at about three pints. 
In addition I have served to you from the Aladdin Cooker, 
the simmering machine : 
I grouse. 
1 jar of corn meal. 


1 jar of soup stock. 
1 jar of oat meal. 

It was rather rash for me to undertake this work under such 
disadvantages; whether or not the food is in satisfactory con- 
dition is for you to say. No attention has been given to fine 
work in seasoning, as I desired you to test the natural flavors 
of each kind of food. 

—Edward Atkinson, 


EDITORIAL Nota BENE. 

The great convenience and greater economy of Mr. Atkinson’s 
machine—so to speak—and methods, were fully demonstrated ata 
dinner, called a “lunch,” by the way, recently to a score or so 
of invited guests, including representatives of GooD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING and the Boston press. This “lunch” was, in reality, a four- 
course meal, cooked by one of Mr. Atkinson's office boys, and one 
who had never attempted cooking in any way, either as a useful 
occupation or as a fine art. It was, in short, a “‘ Cooking School ” 
boiled down and baked in an “ Aladdin Oven.” The cooking 
was all done overa single lamp, the exercises taking one hour 
to heat the oven and prepare the meal and three hours for the 
cooking. It was the unanimous expression of the guests present 
that the food was all well cooked, excellent in quality and flavor 
and gastronomically and economically speaking a pronounced 
success. The menu included soup, rock bass, roast chicken, 
macaroni, escalloped potato, baked tomato, bird’s-nest pud- 
ding and bread of various kinds. A doubting Thomas—a di- 
rect descendant, mayhap, of the original one of ‘sacred history 
record—who probably had before him visions of the weary watch- 
ings necessary in his home kitchen, made this inquiry: “ Does the 
oven require no watching after the food is init?” and Mr. Atkin- 
son’s reply was: “ You can sit down and read your paper without 
the slightest anxiety. This oven will take care of itself. On 
Sunday, you can put your dinner in the oven, go to church, and 
leave all cooking out of thought until you return.”” Whata boon 
to those who go to church, whether to hear and heed, or to stare 
at their neighbors, or to sleep during the sermon time, to say 
nothing of the relief to “the fourteen-hour wives of eight-hour 
men,” as Mr. Atkinson puts it. And, again, Mr. Atkinson’s claims 
were fully substantiated, when, in alluding, more particularly to 


’ the chicken, he said that one “gets more of the taste in the 


‘ Aladdin Oven,’ than by any other process of cooking, because 


(None could be detected.) The only failure | 


the oven preserves it all instead of allowing a part to go to waste.” 
Dyspeptics may also see a “ ‘streak of blue sky’ in the beclouded 
horizon of their miserable lives,” 4s Mr. Atkinson believes dys- 
pepsia to be a cause of more physical disability, and mental, as 
well, than intemperance, and thinks the “ Aladdin Oven” is 
intended to lessen this evil, and, at the same time, decrease the 
financial outlay of poor people, its principle being based on his 
science of cooking which he has so prominently voiced and 
preached both in person and in print. 
summarized as follows : 

“ The heat should be derived from fuel which can be wholly 
consumed or wholly converted into the products of complete com- 
bustion without any chimney except that of the lamp or burner; 
the oven in which the food is to be subjected to this measurable 
and controllable source of heat must be so constructed that the 
heat imparted to it may be entrapped and accumulated up toa 
certain measure or degree, and then maintained at that tempera- 
ture without substantial variation until the work is done, this 
being possible by jacketing the oven ina suitable way with ma- 
terial which is incombustible and also a non-conductor of heat. 
There should be no direct communication between the true oven 
or receptacle in which the food is placed and the source of heat, 
lest the products of incomplete combustion should sometimes taint 


the food and lest the food should be exposed to being in places 
burned or scorched. ” 


Again, as to the economy of Mr. Atkinson’s system. To one of 
the guests at his “lunch,” he said: “ that loaf of bread which you 
praise so highly, cost, about three cents; the same quality and 
quantity ata bake-shop would cost from ten to fourteen cents. 
Your whole dinner, with the exception of the potato, was cooked 
in this oven under which you see that solitary lamp, and the oil 
used cost just two cents.” 

Economy, convenience and good health, in place of work and 
worry, and the woes of dyspepsia, in one breath. Is not this 
Looking Forward instead of “ Looking Backward,” for the long- 
looked-for, slow-in-coming, zgnzs fatuus, good-time-coming millen- 
nium in the Homes of the World, which so many wise men and 
weary women have been looking for, hoping for and praying for; 
which so many have fought for, more or less effectively, and “ died 
without the sight.” ? 

Great is he who may throw off one of the burdens from the 
shoulders of those who, while making our homes what they are, 
struggle day in and day out, and through long watches of weary 
nights, to make them what they should be. Greater is he, who 
may enable the toilers in the work-day world of home, to throw off 
the incubus of debt and despair that weighs so heavily upon them. 
Were Mr. Atkinson’s labors in this connection, given for the pur- 
pose of money-making, and his machine, a “ Yankee Invention,” 
prepared simply in the interests of worldly gain or personal fame, 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING would be slow to give thus much of space 
and time to this subject, but his studies, ideas and experiments are 
proclaimed, as it were, from the house-tops, and preached in the 
most effective pulpits of the day—the press, that not only all who 
run may read, but that all who read may profit thereby; that the 
sensitive pulse of the home, the kitchen, may be benefited by these 
studies, inventions and exemplifications. All honor, then, to the 
student, the inventor and the exemplifier. 

Aladdin’s Wonderful Lamp, of old, was marvelous and memor- 
able, but madly mythical. The “ Aladdin Oven,” its namesake, 


This principle is briefly 


perhaps, may prove equally marvelous, but with method in its mad- 
ness, if it have any, and becomes practical rather than mythical— 
practical to those who are forced to deal with some of the most 
disagreeable features of home life. 

And there is where the two Aladdins differ, 
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Original in Goop 


HOME FURNISHING AND DECORATION. 
Vill. 
Fancy Work. 

HE busiest of all busy housekeepers can 
find time for the effective embroidery 
in large designs, which is now at the 
height of its popularity. While fine | 
stitches are still bestowed on delicate | 
work, the portieres, lambrequins and 
divan and sofa-pillows which add so | 
materially to the elegance of sitting- 
room or library, are now treated to long, 
loose stitches, flamboyant patterns and 
heavy silk or floss. Pretty and even 
elegant portieres may be purchased at 

such low prices that it is no economy to embroider them. 
The knitted silk rag curtains or woven ones which have been 
so frequently described in household journals are not pleas- 
ing to a refined taste and usually require more time for mak- | 
ing than would be necessary for a handsome piece of em- 
broidery which would be far more effective and pleasing. 
Inexpensive portieres are made of blue jeans or overall cloth 
with large waving patterns outlined in light blue, old rose, 
or white, coarse linen floss. The pattern may entirely cover 
the ground, or may be in a heavy border, or, better still, in 
large sprays irregularly scattered over the surface. The blue 
jeans must first be subjected to careful boiling, otherwise the 
color is apt to rub off. It is more convenient to work the 
pattern before making the curtains. A light drapery for 
window curtains or portieres is prettily made of turkey-red of 
the heaviest quality, worked in designs similar to those just 
described in either black or white floss. Very large cushions 
filled with hair and arranged in groups of three, thrown one 
above the other on the floor, are very effective when covered 
with the turkey-red or blue jeans embroidered. A yellow pillow 
made of Indian bandana or plain yellow cotton embroidered 
in black is sometimes used for the middle cushion and the 
three together form a comfortable little divan in an odd corner 
of the room. Small table-covers, hammock pillows and willow- 
chair backs may be made of the red or blue material. 

No hangings are so rich and satisfactory for handsome 
rooms as the beautiful plushes which are now made in such 
fascinating colors. Ladies of elegant leisure embroider them 
in conventional designs of the heaviest rope silk and produce 
marvelously pretty effects. 

Mantels are no longer draped with delicate scarfs. The 
richest plush, either alone or combined with felt, Turkish 
satine or satin serge is fittingly used for so prominent a | 
piece of decoration. A handsomely dressed and decorated 
mantel gives tone and elegance to the whole room and the 
household decorator will do well to make it a study. A 
plain, long breadth of fine plush, with or without embroidery, 
in rope silk or gold cord is in excellent taste. The colors 
most used in plain or finely-finished moleskin plush are a 
brilliant mahogany, old rose, electric and gray-blue, rose- 
pink, cameo-pink, gobelin-blue, gold color, pomegranate and 
reseda-greens. The cameo-pink is a deep purplish pink or 
pinkish purple, and the glowing pomegranate has the hue of 
the pomegranate pulp slightly deepened. A beautiful lam- 
brequin of delicate gobelin-blue plush consisted of a straight 
breadth of plush one-half a yard in depth and this extended 


along the shelf for two-thirds of its length. Regular conven- | 


tional designs in shaded, old-rose rope silk with horizontal 
dashes of gold cord nearly covered the plain ground. The 
rest of the mantel was covered by full pleats of the blue 
plush, lined with lighter silk ; or old rose might be used, the 
pleats diminishing in depth toward the point meeting with the 


| straight breadth. The finish for this beautiful decoration was 


a succession of tassels formed by large brass rings crotcheted 
with heavy blue silk, into which a deep silk fringe was tied. 
Another lambrequin of light mahogany moleskin plush was 
without pleats and had a pretty finish in the shape of an all- 
around border, two inches in width, of darker plush covered 


| with scroll embroidery in rope silk and gilt, the border being 


appliqued with handsome stitches. 
A pomegranate moleskin plush mantel decoration was 


| decorated with a border of a darker shade embroidered with 


reseda-green rope silk in a handsome design of hops and 
leaves. The ends were finished with long, straight panels 
reaching nearly to the floor. 

Painted or enameled rattan chairs may be made very ele- 
gant articles of furniture if embroidered plush cushions with 
a thin layer of hair for stuffing be added. A white rattan 
chair has a flat cushion of light old-rose plush embroidered 
in the heaviest quality of rope silk of the same or lighter 
shade. A few touches of gold cord may be added, but the 
effect of the color alone is sufficiently elegant, and the large 
designs are easily wrought. White chairs are also tastefully 
decorated in mahogany, reseda-green, gobelin-blue, or pome- 
granate. If any ribbon bows are used they should be very 
large and the ribbon of the sash width. 

A handsome chair painted in mahogany color has a hand- 
some back and seat of plain mahogany plush. Down the 
center is a strip of the plain, old-fashioned canvas loosely 
covered with medieval designs in large stitches, three times 
the size of those once used for working on canvas. Chenille 
was used for this very effective piece of decoration, and tap- 
estry figures copied from floor tapestry are equally effective 
with the medizval designs. Gold-colored chairs finished in 
old blue or reseda-green plush are very pretty. 

Sofa or divan pillows are of plush in oblong rather than 
square shapes, embroidered in one or two large, conventional 
designs with rope silk and fine, smooth gold cord. Some- 
times silk serge is used, and large, lozenge-shaped balls of a 
darker plush or conventional flowers with large plush centers 
and rope-silk petals, are applied. 

Large and small table-covers are treated in the same heroic 
fashion with embroideries of-large flowers done in coarse silks 
and large but very effective stitches. The stitches used include 
the plain outline and the etching stitch, in which the silk is kept 
to one side of the work, forming a small cord; the Kensing- 
ton, which fills in a leaf or flower design at its outer edge, just 
as if the entire pattern were to be solidly worked ; the very fine 
briar-stitch with the extra stitch omitted on one side; a very 
valuable cross-stitch which, when closely worked, fills in large 
petals, leaf designs and scroll forms, and many others, some 
like loose darning, others quite indescribable. Fine daisy 
ribbons are sometimes cross-stitched on plush very effect- 
ively and a border of baby ribbons applied perpendicularly 
in varying lengths completes a table-cover or anti-macassar. 

Of embroidery materials there is great variety. The coarse 
rope silk comes in three sizes, the second being the best 
choice for most uses. Chenille, though less durable for 
articles that must be in constant use, is very rich in effect 
and also comes in three sizes. Arrasene is seldom seen as it 
has not proved durable. Wash filoselle or filo floss is a good 
and inexpensive article, though less rich in effect than the 
rope silks. For most outlines two of the threads are quite 
sufficient. Coarse and fine linen floss comes in all the new 
shades and is handsome when worked. 

Brass rings, into which knitting-silk is crotcheted with single 
stitch, are used for pincushion and needle-case covers, sofa- 
pillows, necktie-cases, and nearly every article of fancy-work, 
as well as for dress and coat trimmings. 

—Harriet M, Neale, 
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Original in Goop HouseKEEPING. 
OHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
ORNAMENTAL, PRACTICAL AND SERVICEABLE. 

N old-time Virginia grandmother, in 
giving advice to a young bride, said, 
“No matter about the size of the 
house, my dear, where you begin your 
housekeeping ; take that as it comes ; 
but if it’s no bigger than a bandbox, 
be sure that you keep good beds, a 
well-swept hearth, and a neat table. 
That is the woman's part; and it isa 
shame and a reproach to her if she 
fails to look after it.” Doilies are an 
important accessory to the fashion- 
able table furnishings at present, and 
one’s stock can hardly be too large 
for the various demands upon it, so 

oo for a Christmas remembrance to the 
busy young mother, or for the young friend who is just start- 
ing out as a model housekeeper, we suggest, that for the small 
cost involved nothing could be more acceptable than doilies, 
made after the following designs. They are exceedingly 
dainty and pretty, as well as durable, looking quite as well 
after laundrying as before. They are intended for use under 
finger-bowls, or may be used with pretty effect at each plate, 
on which the glass of water should stand. 

For material, buy a quarter of a yard of India lawn; divide 
by drawing the thread into perfect seven or eight-inch squares. 
A quarter of a yard will make 
five doilies. Drawthe threads 
far enough from the edges 
for a quarter of an inch hem. 
Hemstitch with No. t10 
thread. Place the design 
under the doily and trace with 
pencil. Outline the pattern 
with two tints of the same 
color. Design No. 1 is made 
by outlining a square in two 
shades of green, leaving a half- 
inch space between the square 
and the hem. Outline leaves 
in the same manner. Etch 
the outline directly on the marking with one shade of the silk 
and follow closely with the other shade. Make a ground- 
work of French darning be- 
tween the leaves and square 
outline. In design No. 2 the 
outline is etched with one 
shade of blue only, and the 
leaves are filled in with a 


DesiGn No. t. 


lighter tint with French darn-}| ~ 
ing. Use wash silk for the | | _ AG 
etching and darning. Todec- | | —— 
orate a useful article with ma-; 
terial that will not bear wash 1 Q) 


ing, seems a folly and waste 
A linen scarf or square cen- 
ter-piece, outlined with some 
conventional pattern, in wash silks, and filled in witk French 
darning is also a fashionable decoration at present for the din- 
ing table, and would make a pretty present to any house- 
keeper. Linen sheeting, or a fine quality of butcher’s linen 
is generally used for this purpose. The edges may be hem- 
stitched or fringed. Forty-two inch material, by dividing in 
half, will make two. Make it a perfect square, or proportion 
it to the length of your table, leaving an equal space all 


Design No. 2. 


ing only a border or corner pieces. The leaves of the design 
on this is more effective if outlined with rope silk, and then filled 
in with French darning in wash silks. To laundry anything 
embroidered with silks, first wash and rinse with proper care, 
and wring as dry as pos- 
sible with the wringer; 
then fold the pieces in- 
side of a dry white cloth 
and wring again in this. 
This will absorb the moisture so that further drying will be 
unnecessary, and they may be ironed at once. Dried in this 
manner there will be no danger of the colors running into 
the cloth. Iron with a thin cloth over doilies. 

For a young lady friend or sister a shopping bag cannot 
fail to please. The one in the following design is made of 
bright red silk ribbon and rings, and may be classed among 
the new novelties. It will need seven-eighths of a yard of 
three-inch ribbon, eleven dozen of 
small brass rings, and one spool 
of knitting silk. Tie one end of 
the silk to a ring, then crochet 
over the ring; it will look, when 
done, like a heavy button-hole edge. 
All the rings must be covered in 
this way: Make a strip of the 
rings by sewing the edges where 
they join firmly together, four rings 
wide and twenty-eight rings deep; 
on one edge of this sew the broad Fancy Bac. 
ribbon, then double the length half way, and sew together the 
outside edges (this makes a bag half ribbon and half rings) ; 
put an extra row around the top, letting it run across the 
ribbon; face the ribbons about two inches from the top for a 
shirr, run a ribbon through this and the rings, for drawing up 
the bag, or you can use a cord and tassel. 

A lamp-mat made of chamois skin is also somethtng sure to 
please. Cut the skin the size desired, then with a brush make 
hair lines of gilt, red and blue color, on the extreme edges, 
then slash the edge all around an inch and a half deep, not 
very fine for a fringe; this 
decorates the fringe very ef- 
fectively. A border may then 
be outlined with gilt, or only 
the corners painted as you 
may choose. Line the mat 
with silesia, with one thick- 
ness of sheet wadding be- 
tween. The same thing, only 
full size of the skin, for the 
top of the table, is also lovely, 
\i/; with the whole center decor- 

Cuamots Sora Pittow. ated with some conventional 
pattern. Gilt for the outlining, and dull red for the filling is 
quite effective. The best chamois skin may be had for 


a beautiful sofa pillow H @ & 
made of this material not & & & 


long since, and painted 
after the foregoing de-H Hh Hh 
& & 


sign. ‘The pattern was 
outlined with gilt, and the 
figures filled in with old === 
rose, dull blue, and olive 
green. The pillow was finished with a heavy cord. Any 
lady would rejoice over such a gift. 

For the big brother, who manifests a strong love for choice 
perfumes, a drawer pad would prove just the thing, scented 


SAMPLE OF DARNING. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


drawer, or if something cheaper is wanted, get cotton curtain 


with his favorite perfume, Get china silk the length of the | Orginal in Goop Housexgerine. 


material that imitates it very closely. One width will fold | 


over and make both the upper and under side of the pad. 
Put two layers of white cotton sheet wadding between the 
folds; sprinkle them liberally with sachet powder. Baste the 
edges together, and feather-stitch all around the outer edge ; 
tie at intervals over the pad with baby ribbon to match the 
silk. Lay the pad in the bottom of the drawer where the 
shirts, collars and cuffs are kept. It cannot fail to please. 
—Annie Wade. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


BIRTHDAY, DECEMBER 17, 1839. 


“ The wood-thrush of Essex, 
Whose heart-throbs of verse through our memories thrill 
Like a breath from the wood, like a b-eeze from the hill ” 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Soft haze like Indian Summer light drapes the brown resting earth, 
The light that shines with welcome rays upon thy day of birth. 

A loving friend her wildwood notes sings on this hallowed day— 

A grateful song for precious life brightening our earthly way. 

Rich boon to many longing hearts have been thy life’s full years, 
And brighter still the golden light, its harvest time appears. 


For m. ny lives are happier made for what thy hand hath done, 

And many hearts are filled with song for kindne-s thou hast shown. 
Rich in the Lord’s sweet gifts to thee of love, of fame and friends, 
Will thy immortal song impart the riches that He sends. 

Poet beloved, whose songs have blessed my life with treasures sweet, 
I lift my heart to-day in prayer and thy dear name repeat. 


We thank Thee Father, for the gift of such a life to earth, 

A life of loving ministry that shows thy glory forth. 

The ight has clearer, sweeter grown over the lengthening day 

!.ite’s sunset gold in radiance pure shines o’er thy heavenly way, 
Arched with the rainbow of God’s Love all trustingly thou’lt go 

Sill on through peaceful, waiting days, when streams of goodness flow. 


Let blessings rest upon the year enriched by sucha birth, 

An echo from the Angel Song, good will and peace to earth. 

The aureole of silver light, the years in passing shed, 

This day transmutes to crown of gold upon thy honored head. 
Golden, because thy life is blest, a ministry divine, 

Golden, because its pure white light in God’s sweet home shall shine, 


And so, dear friends who love thee well come with the clasping hand, 

With prayers and blessings share thy joy within the household band. 

’Tis meet to come with joy to-day to count the years with flowers, 

For one who pours such wealth of song into this world of ours, 

Oh Wood-thrush sweet, whose liquid strain caught its pure tone from 
heaven, 

Sing on until a sweeter song by the dear Lord is given. 


—Phebe A. Holder. 


Onginal in HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE DEADLY GOL) BED. 


If trustworthy statistics could be had of the number of per- 
sons who die every year or become permanently diseased 
from sleeping in damp or cold beds, they would probably be 
astonishing and appalling. It is a peril that constantly besets 
traveling men, and if they are wise they will invariably insist 
on having their beds aired and dried, even at the risk of caus- 
ing much trouble to their landlords. But the peril resides in 
the home and the cold “ spare-room ” has slain its thousands 
of hapless guests and will go on with its slaughter till people 
learn wisdom. Not only the guest but the family often suf- 
fer the penalty of sleeping in cold rooms and chilling their 
bodies at a time when they need all their bodily heat, by get- 
ting between cold sheets. Even in warm summer weather a 
cold damp bed will get in its deadly work. It is a needless 
peril, and the neglect to provide dry rooms and beds has in it 
the elements of murder and suicide. 


AMATEUR ENTERTAINMENTS.—VI. 


A GRAND HisroricaLt PAGEANT. 


ve was a happy coincidence that 
: a “ avery little later than the date 

of the presentation of the His- 
torical Pageantgiven in Boston, 
last May, when the early scenes 
of colonial history in Massachu- 
setts were faithfully represen- 
ted in the details of costume, 
scenery, furniture, etc., that a similar 
entertainment of larger scope was 
given with great success in the Mis- 
sissippi valley. Both of these exhi- 
bitions had been projected months, 


| and even years, before they were given to the public—an 


endless amount of time, and careful study and research, had 
been devoted to their preparation, and the interest elicited by 
them and the benefits received from their faithful represen- 


| tation were of great value. 


The Historical Pageant of Boston, having been repeated 
in several other cities and widely noticed and commented 
upon by the press of the country, need not be further alluded 
to here. Its interest was more particularly of a local charac- 
ter and its representations of early New England history 
were eminently successful. The other Historical Pageant 
extended over a long period of history, illustrating certain 
important epochs, and is worthy of detailed description as a 
model for similar entertainments, being the most important 
and pretentious of any projected in this series of “ Amateur 
Entertainments.” 

There are certain conditions to be observed in the outset, 
in such an entertainment—it should be well planned, and 
a careful selection of historical epochs, or of countries to 
be represented by the historical tableaux, decided upon in 
advance. 

The characters to be represented in these great, living 
pictures must be equally well chosen, and the greatest care 
given to the suitable costuming and setting of the various 
tableaux. Such an entertainment can hardly be given to 
advantage other than in an opera house or theatre where 
there is a regular stage with all its appointments, and where 
the audience can be comfortably seated, as considerable time 
must necessarily elapse between the different tableaux, which 
can be acceptably filled up by a suitable musical program, 
or by literary selections, ora brief sketch of the country, 
or historical picture represented. 

A competent stage mandger is also a necessity, as it is very 
important in handling a large number of people, particularly 
amateur performers, who are not accustomed to stage re- 
quirements, that there should be some one with authority as 
well as experience, to push the program through to comple- 
tion, and so avoid the inevitable delays attendant upon all 
amateur entertainments, where every untrained actor is 
usually a law unto himself. 

When the curtain has fallen on any scene, there should be 
some one able, and willing, to clear the stage of those good 
natured but incomprehensibly dull persons who are alike 
oblivious to the flight of time and the very pressing claims of 
the scene shifters. 

Beside the stage manager another most important person 
upon whom very much of the success of the whole affair 
depends, is the person in charge of the costumes, who must 
possess experience, if possible, certainly tact and decision. 

The costumes, like those mentioned in the previous paper, 
upon The Carnival of Authors, will have to be procured 
largely’ from a regular city costumer, especially those for 
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gentlemen, as many of them will be elegant and costly, and 
they should be handled with great care and kept well together 
that no loss or damage may be incurred. 

They should also be insured. Those for the entertainment 
to be under consideration, were valued at two thousand 
dollars and were insured for fifteen hundred dollars, for one 
week covering the time they were shipped from the cos- 
tumer’s, until their return. 

Each costume is, or should be, complete in itself—as, for 
instance, that of King Lear should comprise not only the 
long robe and rich mantle, peaked shoes and hose, the crown 
and girdle, but also the wig and long gray beard of the 
unfortunate monarch. 

The committee, or person, in charge of the costumes must 
be faithful, energetic and prompt, holding a very responsible 
position, and one needing close attention. 

With such preliminary suggestions we will now consider 
the entertainment which was a series of grand historical 
pictures, continued for four evenings, from the history of 
Spain, Italy, France, Germany, England and America, to- 
gether with the folk lore, or fairy legends of those countries 
as especially relating to children. 

One entire evening was devoted to the latter, designated as 
the children’s evening, and the tableaux were given almost 
entirely by the children themselves and were such as could 
be enjoyed by them. 

A convenient arrangement for insuring the best results 
and dividing the labor and responsibility of so large an en- 
tertainment, as well as to create a more general interest 
in historical subjects, was to place the tableaux of the dif- 
ferent countries in charge of different committees each of 
which should be responsible for its own department and 
attend entirely to its own tableaux. . 

For convenience sake this term has been used, and will be, 
but is not strictly speaking correct, for the representations 
were in reality living pictures, many of them having action, 
or enough of pantomime to make them truly realistic and 
natural. 

There is one caution necessary, however, to any over en- 
thusiastic committee—care should be taken not to have too 
many characters in any one tableau, thus crowding the stage 
and producing confusion in the minds of the audience, and 
the scenes should neither be so hurried as to prevent their 
being fully understood, nor so much prolonged as to be tire- 
some, 

For the opening tableau of our “ Grand Historical Pageant 
or Living Pictures from the History of Al? Nations,” we have 
“The Coronation of Charlemagne, A. D. 800.” 

The stage setting of this opening number was very fine 
and the costumes as magnificent as it was possible to have 
them. The scene was laid in St. Peter’s, at Rome, where 
on Christmas Day, A. D. 800, Charles the Great, and first of 
Germany, son of Pepin, King of the Franks, was crowned 
Emperor of the West, by Leo III. The picture was copied 
from an engraving from a celebrated painting, and the 
grouping of the characters, the stately Pontiff with his attend- 
ant cardinals, the commanding figure of the emperor with his 
mailed guard and surrounding courtiers, encircled by groups 
of German and Italian nobles and peasants was very striking 
and the’effect most gorgeous. 

From a silken cushion held by a richly dressed page, Pope 
Leo III took the glittering diadem which he placed upon the 
brow of the great Charlemagne, who knelt to receive it amid 
the sound of trumpets and the crash of arms. Two powerful 
calcium lights added brilliancy to the scene and brought out 
every detail with startling distinctness. 

The second tableau illustrated the most important epochs 
of the history of Spain and America blending both in one by 


representing “Columbus receiving his commission from 
Ferdinand and Isabella, 1492.” 

Around the monarchs of Arragon and Castile were grouped 
the members of their glittering court, in brilliant array. Co- 
lumbus advancing to receive his commission, knelt before 
them, and on retiring was blessed by the Archbishop of 
Grenada, and congratulated by his friends before setting 
forth upon that eventful voyage which opened upa new 
world. Here it should be stated that six different tableaux 
were presented each evening, and that they were arranged in 
pairs or series of two, and occurred in chronological order. 
Between each pair appropriate music, or a literary selection 
was given, to “ point the moral and adorn the tale,” and 
between each series was an intermission of twenty minutes 
for promenading and refreshments that were served in 
an adjoining café which was handsomely decorated and 
where music was provided during the intermissions. 

All persons in costume were requested to continue so 
during the evening and appear in the grand march at the 
close of the program. 

The third tableau was that which illustrated the most pa- 
thetic chapter of Moorish history — ‘The Abdication of 
Boabdil, King of the Moors, 1492.” 

Ferdinand at his camp near Grenada, received the sub- 
mission of the fallen monarch, and magnanimously raised 
him to his feet, allowing him with his weeping followers 
to pass in silence to the rear, while the crescent was low- 
ered in token of their submission and the cross was elevated 
amid the joyful chanting of the Ze Deum daudamus of the 
Spaniards. 

A very beautiful effect was produced by the use of an 
organ and a choir of voices behind the curtain for the chant- 
ing. The costumes for the Spanish women were easily pre- 
pared by the use of lace mantillas and veils with gay colored 
gowns, and those of the Moorish women were copied from 
agenuine, white silk Moorish Burnous brought from Morocco, 
which was copied in soft nun’s veiling and cheese cloth of 
different colors. 

As a fine contrast to the almost royal magnificence and 
Southern luxuriance of the preceding tableaux, the next 
number transported us to a different age and country to 
“The meeting of King James and Roderick Dhu, 1540,” 
where in the wild, rocky Highland pass, the bold followers of 
the irrepressible chieftain sprang up at the sound of the horn 
and surrounded the lost king. 

A selection from Scott’s “ Lady of the Lake,” describing 
the scene, was given during its presentation. 

From Scottish scenery and incidents, the transition to 
Scotland’s lovely and unfortunate Queen, Mary Stuart and 
her royal cousin of England was easy. Two of the most 
beautiful and enthusiastically received pictures were those of 
“The Era of Queen Elizabeth and Mary Stuart, 1585.” 

The first picture represented Mary in the presence of Lord 
Shrewsbury and her own court, affirming upon the open Bible, 
that the accusation against her of pretending to the throne of 
Elizabeth was false. It was simply peifect. The second 
picture represented “ The Knighting of Sir Walter Raleigh,” 
and was a splendid scene, the costumes being gorgeous. That 
of the Queen was composed of white moire silk and Nile 
green velvet, and was ablaze: with diamonds and precious 
stones. The grand march for the first evening was led by 
Queen Elizabeth and by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
participated in by the rest of the characters in the different 
tableaux, over two hundred in number. 

Toe concluding picture was a series of fine pieces of statu- 
ary so skillfully prepared and perfectly presented, that they 
seemed to be veritable marble. 

The subjects were, “The Roman Gladiators, a, The Com- 
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bat, 4, The Victory;” History,” “ Zenobia,” ‘“ Rebecca 
at the Well,” and “The Council of Jupiter, Minerva and 
Mercury.” As a hint to those who do not fully understand 
how to prepare “real statuary” from animate beings, it is 
well to remark that every detail should be carefully carried 
out. All accessories suchas fruit, flowers, wreaths, crowns, 
crosses, anchors, books, sandals, etc., should be made of, 
or covered with white cotton batting or other white material, 
ready for use at the moment required. 

Draperies should be of soft, heavy material that will have 
the classic effect sought for in marble and the very best 
powder obtainable used for the face, arms, or flesh to be 
whitened, while the hair should be covered with the drap- 
eries, or with wigs made of cotton, as it is impossible to 
whiten it sufficiently to disguise the color and give it the 
appearance of marble, and difficult to cleanse it when that is 
attempted. 

Nothing is more disappointing than poor “statuary ”— 
nothing more beautiful or more warmly received than that 
which is perfect, and it can always be when properly prepared. 

The back-ground should be a dead black, and a red light 
is best for marble giving, it a rosy tint which is beautiful. 


THE SECOND EVENING. 


A large audience greeted with enthusiasm the first picture 
of “ Shakespeare and his characters A. D. 1600.” 

In the foreground, in thoughtful attitude stood the immortal 
Bard of Avon, while grouped about, behind, and above him, 
upon the large stage were the characters evolved from his 
master mind. Romeo and Juliet in the balcony, were at 
the right; the Casket Scene from the “ Merchant of Venice,” 
occupied the center; Desdemona and her father, Othello and 
Iago, the left; Hamlet and Ophelia and the grave-diggers 
supported Antony and Cleopatra seaced upon a raised dais 
in the back-ground, upon one side, while Henry IV and 
Falstaff and the Merry Wives were at the other. 

At the extreme front, King Lear lay dying with faithful 
Cordelia bending over him on one side, while the guilty 
Macbeth, and Duncan cowered on the other and across the 
stage, wringing her hinds in the agony of remorse, slowly, 
with fixed eyes passed Lady Macbeth. 

The picture was one of great beauty and so comprehensive 
in character, it deserved to be studied for hours, instead of 
moments. 

As an excellent foil to the rich setting of the former scene, 
came one full of pathetic and puritanic simplicity. It was 
“The Landing of the Pilgrims, A. D. 1620.” The wide sea 
stretched away in the distance—upon the rock-bound coast 
knelt the little devoted band of Pilgrims surrounding Gover- 
nor Carver, Miles Standish and others who had just dis- 
embarked from the cutter of the Mayflowe7, while the sweet 
strains of 

“My country ’tis of thee, 


Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing,” 


rose from the invisible choir behind the scenes, in soft 
cadences. 

This was followed by a superb living picture of the court of 
King Louis XIII, of France, in the tableau, entitled “ Moliere 
before Cardinal Richelieu, 1650.” 

In this beautiful scene were grouped Louis XIII and 
Queen Anna, the haughty cardinal and Moliere, with the 
Dukes of Orleans, Rohan, Savoy, Vendome, Tuscany, and 
the duchesses, ladies in waiting, maids of honor and pages, 
completing the magnificent court, and its appearance under 
the brilliant calcium lights drew forth round after round of 
applause. 


Another typical picture from the history of France, followed 


of Marie Antionette, 1793.” This showed the unhappy sov- 
ereigns of France, with their beloved children and sister, and 
the Queen’s devoted attendants just beore their cruel and 
ruthless separation. 

The statuary which followed, consisted of the beautiful 
classic group “The Judgment of Paris,” copied from Flax- 
man’s Outlines of Greek Art, and the charming figures of 
“* Ceres,” “ Mars,” and “ Paul and Virginia.” 

The evenings program closed with the magnificent picture 
of “ The Republican Court, 1789” a brilliant scene repre- 
senting a state levee of President and Lady Washington with 
the beauty and chivalry of early Continental days in attend- 
ance. The powdered heads, Continental uniforms and rich 
brocades of the characters made a long to be remembered 
picture, while the grand march was appropriately led by the 
President and Lady Washington and their brilliant retinue, 
forty in all, followed by the remainder of the characters, 
until the final curtain fell on the brilliant array. 


THE CHILDREN’S EVENING. 


As children never fail to please and always will, so long 
as the world endures, it was expected the audience would 
be doubled as it proved to be, on that evening. The ex- 
pectant friends were not disappointed when the curtain 
rose upon the mountain peaks and valleys, the towers and 
and turrets of Fairy Land, and beheld issuing from its portals 
aJl the characters so dear to the hearts of childhood, from the 
long list in the “ Arabian Nights,” the fairy tales of Grimm 
and Andersen, down through Mother Goose’s melodies, the 
children’s Froissart, and tales of the “ Round Table,” to 
Little Lord Fauntleroy and Sara Crewe. Round and round 
they marched, and counter-marched and circled to the delight 
of the audience and their own until the relentless curtain 
like a grim dragon snatched them from view. 

As a prelude to the program first came the dainty and 
captivating “Baby Dance” in which twelve merry little 
maids, all under six years, arrayed in long, Greenaway dresses 
with pink sashes, fastened by huge rosettes in the back, and 
wearing quaint Normandy caps, executed a number of pretty 
figures suited to their years, with shining rattles and little bells. 

A second figure with appropriate gambolings was given by 
as many little lads, mounted on hobby horses, with gay 
ribboned whips, while a third set was given by girls of ten 
with various evolutions in the “ Dolls’ Dance,” where dolls 
were used in place of fans, as in a Fan Brigade. Then 
followed the regular program, interspersed with music suitable, 
most of it given by the children themselves, aided by a Juve- 
nile Band. 

PROGRAM.—THE CHILDREN'S EVENING. 

1.—Grand March from Fairy Land. 

2.—A, Baby Dance; B, Hobby Horse Galop; C. Dolls’ Dance. 

3.—The Farewell of the Princesses to their mother, on their 

way to the Tower, 1483. 

4.—Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs. 

5.—Charlotte Cutting Bread and Butter. 

6—A Glimpse of Fairy Land. 

7 —Humpty Dumpty, Tweedle Dum and Tweedle Dee. 

8 —‘ Grandmother Tells a Shuddering Tale of Woe.” 

g9.—The Petition of the Children at the Siege of Nuremberg, 

1500. 

10.—Little Lord Fauntleroy—three scenes. 

11.—The Land of Nod. 


Each tableau was carefully arranged, and perfectly rendered 
and they were enthusiastically received, while at the end the 
children trooped out in their varied and picturesque costumes 


| to receive the plaudits of their admiring friends, and be re- 


in the pathetic and lovely representation of “ The Last Days 
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children’s program should be commenced early, and carried 
through promptly, and not be tiresome. 

The fourth es“™ing the Pageant had been pronounced a 
success, and the t}-tain rose in triumph upon the scenes of 
Modern History to be given the last night. The opening 
picture was the superb representation of “The Coronation 
of the Empress Josephine 1804,” in which the costumes were 
of almost royal magnificence. 

Napoleon wore a white velvet suit, decorated with gems 
and silver lace. The beautiful Empress was attired in a rich, 
white, satin robe, and knelt to receive the imperial crown, 
which the Emperor himself, receiving it from the hands of 
the Pontiff, placed upon her brow. Cardinals and other 
church dignitaries stood near his Eminence, while the nobles 
of the realm, guards of state and maids of honor were ranged 
about, the splendid court presenting a dazzling appearance. 
During the progress of the ceremony invisible voices sang 
the stirring strains of France’s national air. 

Shifting lightly from French imperialism the audience was 
next transported to Abbotsford, the home of Walter Scott, 
and beheld “‘ The dream of the Wizard of the North,” in 
which the children of his brain passed in procession before him 
as he sat in reverie by his “ ain fireside.” Ivanhoe, Rebecca, 
Rowena, Rob Roy, Effie Deans, Anna of Gierstien, Richard 
the Lionheart, Saladin, Friar Tuck, Amy Robsart, one after 
another filed softly by, fit company for Scotia’s bard, while 
“Maida ” slept at his feet. 

Expectation was on tiptoe for the next tableau, which was 
to be “Ae event of the Pageant so to speak—and as the or- 
chestra struck up the familiar strains of The Wedding March 
the curtain rose upon a realistic representation of the impos- 
ing ceremony of “ The Marriage of the Prince of Wales and 
Princess Alexandra of Denmark, 1863.” 

The pictures were faithful copies of the illustrations in the 
files of the London Illustrated News of that date, and both 
costumes and positions were historically correct, and true to 
life. The Prince of Wales stood by his royal mother Queen 
Victoria awaiting the arrival of his lovely bride, who attended 
by her twelve brides-maids, all richly arrayed in white, neared 
the royal presence, conducted through the ranks of the sur- 
rounding court, by the Prince of Denmark the bride’s father, 
and Duke of Cambridge and Grand Marshal of the Realm. 
On reaching the altar the royal pair knelt before the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury for his blessing, as the curtain de- 
scended to the strains of “ God save the Queen!” The 
second curtain revealed the bride and groom returning from 


the altar attended by the train of beauty and gallantry and | 
surrounded by the courtiers. Besides the Queen, Archbishop | 


of Canterbury and the bridal party, the following persons 
were represented; the Duke of Saxe Coburg, Prince Walde- 


mar, Prince Frederick, the Crown Prince and Princess of | 
Prussia, Princess Dagmar, Prince and Princess Teck, Duke | 


and Duchess of Wellington, the royal princesses of England, 
ladies and gentlemen in waiting, pages, guards, ete. 

‘The pictures were applauded to the echo, and rightfully as 
the effect, under the calcium light, was magnificent. 

The familiar air of “* Die wacht am Rhein,” next arrested at- 
tention and the curtain rose upon the beautiful picture of the 
baptism of * The Crown Prince of Germany, 1882” accurdtely 
copied from illustrations of the event in “ Uber Land und Meer.” 
In this tableau the Emperor William, the Empress Augusta, 
the Crown Prince and Princess, Prince and Princess William, 
Prince Bismark and son, the Kings of Saxony, Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg, and the Grand Duke of Baden, with other royal 
personages, surrounded the court chaplain, and the lovely 
infant which bore its part serenely, and behaved as any royal 
infant is supposed to do, under such circumstances. 


The statuary for the fourth evening was especially beaut- 
ful, and represented, “ The Mother of the Gracchi,” “ Jeptha 
and daughter,” “ Fabius Maximus,” and “The Peri at the 
Gate.” It seemed indeed marble, so perfect was the posing, 
so exquisite the presentation of each subject. The closing 
scene was pronounced by all who witnessed it, the finest 
thing of the kind ever presented, both in conception and 
execution. It was a grand exsemdble of the whole—“ America 
and the Nations of the Earth,” to which any description can 
hardly do full justice. Nearly two hundred persons filled 
the large stage. The central figure America, was represented 
by a lovely maiden, as Liberty enlightening the world, hold- 
ing aloft a lighted torch, and copied from the Bartholdi 
statue in New York harbor. Placed high upon a pedestal, 
she was surrounded by the American states in national colors 
arranged in pyramidal form while directly in front, below, 
were the members of a bicycle and tricycle club with their 
wheels, representing the progress of the New World. On 
either side were appropriately grouped the principal charac- 
ters of the Old World, as represented in their respective tab- 
leaux, France, England and Scotland upon one side, Spain, Ger- 
many and Italy upon the other, gathering in one magnificent 
finale the kaleidescopic fragments that had gone before and 
leaving on memory’s tablet a life-long imprint of the Grand 


Historical Pageant. 
—Tsabella Laning Candee. 


Original in Goop HouSEKEEPING. 
BREAKFAST OAKES—IN RHYME. 
STUDENT’s RICE CAKEs. 
Rice cakes for breakfast. Naught like these 
The hungry student to appease! 
Would’st try them? Take then cold boiled rice 
In quantity which shall suffice, 
Break it up well, and, over night, 
Add milk enough to cover quite. 
Thus soaked, now in the morning beat 
Two or three eggs to mix this treat, 
Should you have rice for ten or more, 
The eggs should really number four. 
Add flour enough the rice to bind : 
Only as if for fritters, mind ! 
Of soda, half a spoonful add; 
Not more, unless your milk be bad. 
Have lard well heated in your pan; 
Drop in by spoonfuls—if you can— 
The batter in round, shapely cakes ; 
For this, you know a difference makes. 
Fry quickly to a brown; and then 
Turn, and more slowly brown again. 


JoLiy Boys. 
Jolly Boys, all rollicking, for the breakfast table : 
Serve them to your family often as you’re able. 
‘Take two cups of Indian meal: pour on boiling water 
Just enough to scald it well ;—let it cool, you oughter. 
Half a cup of sugar add ; then one cup of flour, 
Soda—half a spoon will do, since it is not sour. 
Une egg, and a little salt. Then how they will sputter, 
Dropped, like doughnuts, into fat ;—dripping, lard, or butter! 


Half a cup of milk ; of soda half a spoon : 
‘Two eggs beaten well, and added very soon. 
Flour now to make this stiff enough to roll ; 
Roll thin; cut in squares: (you cannot use it whole.) 
Fry these “ hypocrites ’’ in lard to a nice brown ; 
Lay in a deep dish the puffy beauties down. 
To boiling water now—about a pint will do— 
One cup of sugar add: one-third cup butter too. 
A little nutmeg grate, and these together boil : 
Then pour over the cakes; serve hot, lest they should spoil. 


—Mrs. E. B. Sanford. 
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Original in Goon HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE OAPTIVE SUNBEAM. 


A ray of sunshine, that playing late 
On the purple bloom of the hill, 

Was caught in the grasp of the cold North Wind; 
Imprisoned against its will : 

And its tears in falling wrapped it round: 

In a crystal cage was the sunbeam bound. 


And all the day, where the frozen fringe 
Like a princess girdle shone, 
Would the sunbeams come, in their furtive play, 
When the wintry wind had gone ; 
Yet the mother mourned, as a mother might, 
The loss of her beauteous child of light. 


And so, when the wind was far away, 
A legion of sunbeams came; 

And they smote, in their warmth, the crystal cage 
Till the hillside seemed aflame; 

And the doors of its prison flew apart, 

As the sunbeam hid in its mother’s heart. 


—E. H. Shannon. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
FRUIT IN WINTER. 


AN ORCHARD ON THE PANTRY SHELVES. 


.\T seasons of the year, when the trees 
‘are heavily laden with fruit, when 
the markets present a most tempt- 
ing sight, and when the delicious 
taste is still fresh on the lips, the 
mind will invariably stray to the 
snow-covered ground, when “the 
melancholy days have come,” that 
have robbed the trees of their wealth, 
and when the longing grows for sum- 
mer’s abundant supply. This long- 
ing can be averted; every house- 
keeper can have a little orchard on 
her pantry shelves, the favorite fruit of each member of the 
family can be stored there, and nature will seem doubly kind; 
summer delights can be renewed in winter, and fruit be 
plentiful all the year round. 

The putting up of fresh or air-tight fruit is the simplest of 
all “ preserving trials,” the times that try women’s souls. It 
presents the fruit, months later, as though picked from 
the tree. 

The requirements are few. A good fire, a porcelain lined 
or granite iron kettle, and the ability to stand heat. Every 
requisite should be at hand; jars thoroughly cleansed, rub- 
bers, caps, etc., so as to have no waste of time. 

Ripe fruit is never desirable, neither is that totally green. 
Fruit half ripe makes the finest jellies, preserves and fresh 
fruit. In preserves and fresh fruit particularly, where the 
fruit has to boil, ripeness is to be avoided, as the fruit is apt 
to crush and soften, and in losing its shape, it loses its 
beauty. The greater the resemblance between the fruit 
from the tree and its preserved brother, the greater the 
success and pride of the house-wife. 

In putting up peaches and pears fresh, or air-tight, great 
care should be taken to preserve the original color of the 
fruit. For this reason peeling should not take place until the 
syrup is prepared. The syrup is put on in the kettle, two 
cupfuls of water being used to one of sugar. A half bushel 
of fruit requires eight cupfuls of sugar. As soon as this is 
put on the stove, peeling can begin, but in order to retain 
the color, drop the fruit in a vessel of cold water. Bartlett or 
Bell pears are to be divided in half, but peaches are left whole. 

When the syrup is boiling, skim with a perforated ladle, or 
silver tablespoon; then drop in the fruit, piece by piece, 
until the bottom of the kettle is covered. The fruit is kept 


in the syrup, until the whisk of a broom can be inserted with- 
out pressure. As soon as the fruit has been put in the syrup, 
fill a dish-pan with hot water and place on the stove. In 
order to prevent the jars from cracking, before placing in the 
water, invert over it, until thoroughly steamed ; then stand 
them up in the pan. This water boils, likewise, so that the 
temperature of the glass and fruit becomes the same. 

As soon as the fruit stands the test of the whisk, it is taken 
out of the syrup and placed in the jar. A silver soup ladle 
answers this purpose nicely. Fill the jar as full of fruit as 
possible, without destroying the form, and then the boil- 
ing syrup is added, care being taken to leave no -vacuum. 
Immediately on the jar being filled, fit the rubber and screw 
on the cap as tight as possible. This is the “ make or break” 
of air-tight fruit. Should the cap be but partially screwed on 
air will.enter and in a day or two fermentation begin. Of 
course, this can be remedied by reboiling, but the fruit be- 
comes darker, and the success of preserving so dear to the 
housewife is interfered with. 

The cap being screwed on, the jar (handled with a cloth to 
prevent scalding ) is now taken from the pan of boiling water, 
and placed on a table, near the stove, and away from an 
open door or window. For should a draught strike the glass, 
a crack would be the result. As the jar cools the cap is 
tightened ; its air-tightness can be proved by completely 
inverting it. If the jar remains dry, it can be safely stored 
away. 

As each jar is filled, additional fruit is placed in the kettle, 
and so on until the stock is exhausted. Should the syrup in 
the kettle become low, or not cover the fruit, add water and 
sugar in the same proportion as before, care being taken 
to use Ao/ water, this time. 

Brandy peaches form a pleasant variation from the fresh 
fruit and preserves, and also are the least expensive, and the 
least trouble. The common method of adding brandy or 
whisky makes this style of fruit objectionable to some, while the 
expense is considered by others. If the fruit is allowed to 
draw its own juice, and carry on a little distillery of its own, 
both these objections are over-ruled. The glass jar is used, 
as for fresh fruit. Pare the peaches, and place in the jars in 
layers, alternating with a layer of sugar. When the peaches 
are packed as tightly as possible, adjust the rubber, screw 
on the top and make the jar perfectly air-tight. Place on the 
pantry shelf, and before the day is out, some juice has been 
drawn, and fermentation taken place ; within three weeks the 
jar will be filled with pure juice or peach brandy. 

The size jar used for fresh and brandied fruit must be 
determined by the size of the family, as a jar once opened, 
can never be put away for further use. The jars come in 
three sizes—pints, quarts and half-gallons. For a family of 
two, pints are sufficient; of four, quarts ; and of six or more, 
half-gallons. 

The glass jar has its advantage over all others on account 
of its capacity for being made air-tight; for this reason it is 
preferred for jellies and fresh fruits; besides it makes the 
prettiest display in the pantry, showing tints of beauty second 
only to nature’s productions. 

Stone jars can be used to advantage for preserves, but 
these too, must be kept free from exposure to the air. Those 
jars meant for winters’ use can be sealed hermetically, by 
melting a mixture of beeswax and rosin, and pouring around 
the edge of the cover. For years, preserves can be kept 
when sealed in this manner. 

Doing up fruit is a trying task in summer, but truly is the 
work repaid, when, all through the fall and winter, one’s 
pantry shelves present appetizing and dainty pictures, and 
one’s table is laden with nature’s choicest gifts. 

—B. R. P. 
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EOONOMY IN AN ENGLISH HOUSEHOLD. 


A SHIN OF BEEF. 


MERICANS are extravagant. This 
, seems to be an axiom among the Eng- 
lish people and I am inclined to be- 
lieve that we must plead guilty. Cer- 
tainly our methods of living at home 
are very expensive and, in too many 
cases, extravagant. When we came 
to live abroad, even in England, we 
were surprised to find how compara- 
tively cheap living was. But aitera 
time when we got thoroughly well 
acquainted with the British matron 
and persuaded her to tell us confidentially how she managed 
we found that we were obliged to admit that we were living ex- 
travagantly. Such was our experience after a residence of 
two years. We thought our servants’ wages very reasonable. 
The cook has £20 ($100) a year, the housemaid £14 ($70) 
and the butler £40 ($200). But we were told by friends that 
it was customary to give them beer or to alldw them an addi- 
tional sum as “beer money.” We made no objection to this 
and adopted the former plan, but in course of time, though 
our beer cost a shilling (twenty-five cents) a gallon (or rather 
less by the kilderkin), we were surprised to discover that 
our beer bills for four servants, two men and two women, 
amounted to £20 ($100) a year. It seems that a considerable 
quantity of this beer was not consumed by our servants, for 
they were hospitably inclined and, as no questions were 
asked, they were in the habit of offering beer to the coach- 
man and footman when our neighbors called, beside this, 
being nearly four miles from the railway station and tele- 
graph office, the messenger who brought a telegram always 
had a glass, and so did any casual errand boy. When this 
became known we thought it wise to discontinue the supply 
of beer and to give money instead, the only alternative as we 
supposed. However we had now become sufficiently inti- 
mate with our neighbors to feel at liberty to inquire into their 
household economies and to ask their advice. We found it 
was not a universal custom to give either beer or beer money 
instead. Many ladies, we learned, when engaging a servant, 
told what wages they would give and said nothing about beer 
and neither beer nor beer money was given. So here we 
learned wisdom. It also came to our knowledge that our 
coachmen and footman were not always so well served as 
they had served others, for in some houses they were only 
offered tea and in others they were not even allowed to go 
into the kitchen and received neither tea nor beer. 

Again we found there was a vast leakage in our larder. 
Our butcher’s bills were enormous compared with those of 
our neighbors. We discovered, after a time, that this leak- 
age was accounted for by the fact that our cook considered 
she had the perquisite of presenting a few pounds toa friend 
or selling the same. Needless to say that cook was dismissed 
shortly after and a strict watch was kept at first on her suc- 
cessor. But vigilance relaxed and number two got away with 
a larger quantity of meat, vegetables and fruit. In discover- 
ing this, number two was given a ticket-of-leave, and as yet 
her successor has not developed similar propensities; still we 
find our butcher’s bills are very large, and a practical British 
matron has told us how she would reduce it and has explained 
to us the management of-her own commissariat department. 
She assures us that two pounds of meat a day is all that she 
finds necessary for the consumption of herself, her husband, 
six children, a governess and two maid-servants. This did 
not surprise us so much when she went on to say that it was 
the custom for the master of the house to carve, giving a 


slice each to his wife, the governess, four children and him- 
self and to the two grown-up boys a slice and a half, then he 
leaves two cut slices on the dish for the servants, a custom 
that would never be tolerated in an American kitchen, surely. 
Of course, in addition to this meat they have soup and plenty 
of vegetables. She has meat only once a day for the children 
and servants. She holds that children should not have much 
meat; they would eat more than was good for them, she 
thinks, if they had a chance. I must admit that her children 
are remarkably healthy and strong looking and are almost 
never ill. She assures me that £1 ($5) a week covers her 
butcher’s bill, and this did not seem so incredible when she 
told me that she not only gives them an allowance of meat 
but also buys an economical piece, #. ¢., the scrag of mutton 
or the shin of beef. She has described to me her methods of 
preparing the latter so that it will provide three dinners and 
more. A shin of beef here costs about 4d. (eight cents) a 
pound, that is, the best part of it; you can buy a piece for 3d. 
(six cents) a pound. She gets a piece weighing nine or ten 
pounds, say seventy-five or eighty cents’ worth, and she super- 
intends the following preparation of it. When she buys it she 
orders the butcher to saw it into three pieces. Before cooking 
it the best of the meat is cut off in thin slices, cutting length- 
wise of the shin; in this way if any hard or gristly pieces are 
in it they can be cut out or left on the bone. From the ten 
pounds of shin she obtains about five pounds of good beef; 
with this she makes two dishes, a beefsteak pie and a veefsteak 
pudding, or, if she prefers, in place of one of these she will 
make beef olives. Her recipes for these are as follows : 
Beefsteak Pie. : 

Take two anda half pounds cf the best part of a shin of beef 
that has been cut off of the bone“lengthwise in thin slices. Place 
a cup in the middle of apie dish. Put in the slices of meat, rolling 
them as if for beef olives, putting inside a bit of fat, with a little 
flour, moistened with water and plenty of seasoning, such as salt, 
black pepper, cayenne pepper, a little shalot chopped fine, if de- 
sired, and three hard boiled eggs cut in slices. Make a good 
paste, using dripping instead of butter, and with it cover the top of 
the dish. Bake in a slow oven for two hours and a half. 
Beefsteak Pudding. 

Take the other two and a half pounds and prepare as above for 
beefsteak pie. Have a suet crust made, take a strip of it and line 
the bowl, in which the pudding is to be cooked, half way down and 
cover the top with the rest. Sprinkle flour over it, tie a double 
pudding cloth tightly over the top. Boil it for four hours, or longer 
if you can. 

Beef Olives. 

Pick out the best of the thin slices cut from the shin, selecting 
those that have no holes in them. Prepare a stuffing for them as 
follows (the quantity depends on the number of olives and the 
amount of seasoning the consumer likes): Chopped suet, bread- 
crumbs, salt, black pepper, cayenne pepper, chopped thyme or 
sage and chopped parsley. Mix all together into a paste with a 
well beaten egg. Puta little of this stuffing on each slice and roll 
the meat around it and put a small skewer through it to hold it in 
place or else sew it together witha fine thread. Have some brown 
gravy in a saucepan in which place the olives and let them simmer 
gently for two hours and a haif. 

Soup. 

The rest of the shin should be made into soup. For this pur- 
pose put the three pieces of bone in to boil slowly for ten hours at 
least. But when it has boiled for two hours lift out the bones 
gently and allow the marrow to slip out of each piece on toa plate, 
putting this aside to get cold, and replace the shin bones to boil. 
When these have boiled for ten hours, strain off the soup liquor 
through a colander, placing the meat thus strained out on a plate 
to cool. When cold, this soup meat can be made into an 
Excellent Curry. 

The soup meat, which should have been put together in a pretty 
solid mass, should be cut in pieces and placed in a stew-pan. Cut 
a half dozen good sized onions in round slices and fry them a light 
brown. Skin and cut up half a dozen apples; take some rhubarb 
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or any other fruit, such as plums, etc., put in salt to taste and add 
a teacupful of stock. Set these to boil with the meat for an hour 
before serving. After this mixture has boiled half an hour add a 
tablespoonful of ketchup, a tablespoonful of Worcestershire sauce, 
a tablespoonful of vinegar, or the vinegar from pickles is better, a 
squeeze of a lemon, a little flour to thicken if necessary, and finally 
add a heaping tablespoonful of curry powder. This is to be served 
with rice; it looks well if placed around the dish with the curried 
beef in the center. 

The Marrow, 

After it has become cold can be made into an excellent breakfast 
dish. Prepare a good piece of toast,—made on a toasting fork, ot 
burnt to acrisp on a rack,—trim off the crusts and put it on a 
plate. Lay the marrow, cut in pieces, on this, sprinkle over it 
plenty of seasoning such as salt, pepper, etc., and then put in the 
oven till heated through and crisped. Serve hot. 


In this way the shin of beef provides three dinner dishes 
anda breakfast dish. If thus economically used we can agree 
in the truth of the remark of the famous Dr. Kitchener in his 
“ Cook’s Oracle.” ‘Of all the fowls of the air commend me 
toa shin of beef. There is meat for the master, marrow for 
the mistress, gristle for the servants and bones for the dog.” 
He omits to mention the soup that can be made from the 
bones before giving them to the dog. The before mentioned 
shin, it is said, will provide a palatable soup enough for eight 
people for a week. 

Another dish our economical friend recommends is what 
we call Shepherd’s pie, but she designates it 
Twice Laid. 

This is made from the remains of the roast-beef. Hash up the 
scraps of meat, make a little gravy from the bone, and having 
boiled and mashed some potatoes line a deep dish with them, 
covering the bottom as well, put in a layer of the hashed beef, 
which should be well seasoned, then a layer of potatoes and on the 
top the rest of the hash. Cover over with a thick crust of the 
mashed potatoes, score the surface with a fork, then place in the 
oven till it is slightly browned. 


Could I manage to confine our kitchen dinners to such 
dishes, or even oblige them to have nothing more expensive 
on three days of the week, I feel sure I should find an appre- 
ciable difference in the butcher’s bills. 

__—Frances B. James. 


Original in Gooo HOUSEKEEPING. 
LIFE IN THREE ASPEOTS. 
MorRNING. 
Asleep in a rustic cradle 
Lay a tiny little one, 
Wrapped in a robe of whiteness, 
And kissed by the rising sun, ° 
That shone in his crimson glory 
On the downy baby head, 
And tenderly touched the dimples 
In the fingers above the spread. 


Noon. 
The sun cast his noontide splendor 
On a bonnie, fair-haired maid, 
As seated in ancient rocker, 
She backward and forward sway’d, 
While stitch by stitch in her sampler, 
In crimson and gold and blue, 
She worked with a heart as gladsome 
As the blithsome birds that flew. 
NIGHT. 
Tho’ the glory of noon has faded 
From the old eyes’ dim’ning sight, 
The Peace,’”’ above understanding, 
Maketh her “ Eve’n Light;” 
While far from the starl:t heavens, 
The moon casts her silver glow, 
In a silent solemn blessing, 
On a head like the drifted snow. 
—P. L. Blatchford. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 


POETRY AND PROSE OF THE GARRET AND OLOSET. 


SAVINGS TO BE AVOIDED. 


OMEN, in the main, are not natural spendthrifts, 
and economy is a commendable thing, but there is 


a point at which it, like forbearance, ceases to be a 
virtue. I allude now to the practice of letting odds and ends 
accumulate, of hoarding nondescript articles of no present 
value, with the notion that they will sometime be of use. 
Such articles become veritable skeletons in the closets of many 
ahome. Bonnets of a fashion of years agone have a musty 
smell; the piles of newspapers are sticky with age; hoop- 
skirts of times past grin sardonically, and shoes are green with 
the mold that is the concomitant of leather long unused. 

The rule, keep a thing seven years, and if no use be yet 
found for it keep it seven more, is one that is “ more honored 
in the breach than in the observance.” From it has come 
the thriftless sight of a collection of dust-harboring, so dis- 
ease-engendering rubbish of no seeming earthly use, that 
makes one of properly constituted tendencies instinctively 
long for either a bon-fire or a spade. What, I should like to 
know, is the wisdom in keeping the broken parasol or umbrella 
longer if not fixed within a year. Yet the dilapidated lot is 
often increased. Why not, at once, sell the old iron to the 
iron-monger, and break up the cracked pitcher and noseless 
tea-pot into eagerly appropriated bits (of gravel) for the 
chickens? Bury out of sight the old tin cans for which there 
is no apparent need, knowing their cheapness if any should 
be wanted in the uncertain future for flower-pot or for foot- 
stool, and burn in the friendly depths of the kitchen fire the 
rimless hat, the wornout shoe, and the rag-bag that was filled 
last year but for which the rag-man never came. 

Fire is in more than one way the housekeeper’s blessing. 
Besides its usefulness for cooking and heating purposes it 
may hide forever the object that is an eye-sore, or which 
would become such by long keeping, giving us in its place a 
handful of ashes with which to enrich our flower border or 
fertilize our orchard plat. The scrap of cloth and bits of 
paper and string that litter the floor and, swept out, disfigure 
the door-yard may help, to better advantage, in kindling the 
next fire; and many an unsightly thing about the premises 
can be picked up from time to time, and its burning serve a 
| double purpose ; namely the provision of more fuel, and tidily 
kept surroundings. 

Cloths of every description are so useful to the housekeeper 
that every part of almost any garment can be speedily util- 
ized, and the long saving of laid-aside clothing become a folly. 
While the thousand and one uses for waste paper that house- 
wives know precludes any necessity of stacks of stale 
newspapers. 

Bureau drawers and pattern receptacles ought to be “ rid- 

ded out” occasionally, and, by the same taken, one’s letters 
| and papers and pigeon koles. And however niggardly one 
may once have been it can come to be, by the higher order 
of worth and neatness, a peculiar satisfaction to put every 
bulk and particle, no longer valuable, quite out of the way. 

The young housekeeper should be prudent and not waste- 
ful but there is occasion to guard against the opinion—too 
often considered a virtue—that everything is “too good to 
throw away.” Even an inanimate article’s day of usefulness 
may be ended, when its keeping becomes a burden. I have 
often thought that the poetry of the garret existed only in 
the poet’s imagination, for in reality, in the room cleaned on 
an average but once a year, the spider webs are too numer- 
ous, the spinning-wheel too dusty and the hair-covered trunk 
too apt to contain a mouse’s nest to make it a place of de- 
light, or the contents a healthy inspiration. 

—LEmma £. Volentine. 
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SEASONABLE ENGLISH DISHES, 
For AMERICAN HouSsEWIVES TO CONSIDER. 


From CopyriGHTED RECIPES IN THE “ LONDON HoTEL GUIDE AND 
CATERER’S JOURNAL.” 


A Pretty Breakfast Dish. 

UT cold toast into squares or rounds. If it is buttered 
toast, so much the better; if not, butter it with cooking 
butter. Lay a ring of tomato on this, and some flakes of 
cold, cooked cod-fish on the top, cover with a plentiful 

supply of parsley sauce, put it into the oven to warm, and serve 
hot. The dish is very economical, and serves to use up any stale 
bread, toast, or fish and sauce which may not be sufficient to pre- 
sent at table a second time. Garnish with parsley and lemon rings. 


Potato Cakes and Eggs. 

A good supper or breakfast dish may be made by mashing up 
cold potatoes with a little butter, and adding a raw egg to each one 
pound of potatoes. Mould into little cakes about two or two and 
one-half inches across, put these into a hot meat-tray or baking-tin 
with a small quantity of hot dripping; brown the cakes on both 
sides, poach one egg for each cake, trim it, and lay it on when the 
cakes are done. For those who like herbs, the cakes are very nice 
when mixed with minced shallot, parsley, and thyme. Garnish 
with parsley. 

Oyster Fritters. 

Open four or six oysters, drain off the liquor, and strain it into a 
basin containing two tablespoonfuls of flour; add the yolk of an 
egg, a saltspoonful of salt, one tablespoonful of parsley dried in 
front of the fire and powdered, half a teaspoonful of black pepper, 
a pinch of mace, and one tablespoonful of cream or milk; mix into 
a batter, using water, and whip the whites of the egg to a firm froth, 
and stirin. Pour a little of this into a frying-pan to form a small 
miniature pancake, lay an oyster or two in the center; fry, crimp- 
ing the edges with a knife. Turn over, and just brown for a 
second, roll up, and serve on a hot napkin. Garnish with fried 
parsley and lemon rings. Ze 

Oyster Omelet. 

Put the yolks of three small or two large eggs in a basin, season 
them with salt, pepper, and cayenne, add a couple of drops of 
lemon juice ; open, drain, and mince six small or four large oysters, 
and mix in with the eggs.. Add a tablespoonful of minced parsley, 
whip the whites of the eggs to a foam, and stir into the yolks thor- 
oughly. Have one ounce of cooking butter or lard, quite boiling 
hot, in the omelet or small frying-pan, pour in the mixture, shake 
it well to free the omelet from the pan, fry delicately, and serve. 
The fat sus¢ be quite hot or the mixture will stick and the whole 
thing be spoilt. Serve with a cut lemon, so that the juice may be 
expressed over, if liked. 

Scalloped Oysters. 

Butter the shells, and sprinkle them with finely-sifted bread- 
crumbs seasoned with salt and pepper. Put into a mortar for 
every dozen scallop shells four ounces of English or American 
Gloucester cheese rubbed through a wire sieve, a quarter of a pint 
of parsley minced fine, wrung dry and measured after being loos- 
ened from the towel; a port wine-glassful of strong brown malt 
vinegar, one teaspoonful of pepper, and two of salt, with four table- 
spoonfuls (about three ounces) of bread crumbs nicely sifted. Mix 
these well together, and spread a little in each shell, leaving room 
fora pullet’s egg poached in the center. Place the shells on a 
baking sheet covered with buttered paper, and bake in the oven 
for a few minutes. Poach an egg lightly, just to render the white 
the color of the inside of a mussel shell a bluish-white, not to set 
a dead or pearl white. Slip it on to the scallop mixture, pour two 
or three drops of vinegar over, seasoned with salt and pepper, and 
serve at once, after strewing the top with sifted bread-raspings. 


Clear Game Soup, 

Take the carcasses of any game that may be left by the carver— 
hare, pheasant, grouse, etc. Ifthe hare has been stuffed, remove 
the stuffing and wash it well in tepid water. Shred a red carrot 
into slices lengthwise, put it into the stock-pot with a leek, a few 
cloves and allspice, six of each, with a blade of mace to each half 


gallon of soup; place the bones and a fair-sized bunch of sweet 


herbs in with a “ bowknuckle ” of, mutton or veal, cost, about 24d. 
to 3d. Fill up with sound stock, simmer and skim well for from 
eight toten hours. The bones should be quite brown and dull 
looking: strain off and leave till next day, clear with raw beef 
finely minced and run through a soup-bag or cloth. Garnish with 
cubes of pheasant cut from the breast and divested of skin, also of 
hare, savory custard, and forcemeat balls poached. Serve one of 
each kind of garnish in the basin or plate of soup. 


Celery Fritters. 

Take the tender hearts of white celery, stew them in milk till 
tender. They should be of equal length and size. If the head is 
large, cut it into neat pieces after it has been cooked, let it become 
quite cold, put into a basin two tablespoonfuls of flour, make a well 
in the center, drop in the yolk of an egg, after putting the white in 
a dry basin or on a plate, so that it can be whipped to afoam. Use 
the milk in which the celery was stewed to make the flour and egg 
into a thickish batter that will cling to and cover the celery. Next 
season it with salt and pepper and three or four drops of lemon 
juice. Lastly, just as you require to use the batter, whip up the 
white to a stiff, rock-like foam, and stir it thoroughly into the 
batter; dip the celery into this, fry in boiling fat till a golden 
yellow, drain on wrapping paper, and serve quickly and hot. Do 
not cover with dish-cover or cloth, as it would destroy the crisp- 
ness. If they have to be kept warm, put them on a wire meat- 
stand in the oven with the door open. 


Onion Pickles. 

Peel the onions, put them at once into jars or bottles, having one 
tablespoonful of salt at the bottom. When the jars are half full, 
put in one tablespoonful of pepper-corns, black or white as you 
may fancy, a few cloves if you like them, and a spray or two of 
brown ginger bruised; fill up with-sound malt vinegar, put another 
tablespoonful of salt to the half-gallon jar, tie down, and in three 
days they are ready. 


Onion Pickte (Clear). 

Choose firm, ripe, little silver onions, peel and throw them into 
cold water in a stew-pan as they are done ; add one tablespoonful of 
bay salt to the two quarts of water, let it boil (when the onions are 
all peeled) for six or seven minutes ; put the onions on a hair-sieve 
to drain, slip off the outer skin when they are cold, as it would 
pucker up; put the bulbs into bottles, strew in a few chillies here 
and there, fill up with strong, cold, white-wine vinegar ; cork, bottle, 
and dipinresin. 


Lemon Ketchup. 

Slice spent and fresh lemons. A spent lemon is one from which 
the juice has been expressed but the rind left intact. Sprinkle 
them with one-fourth of a pound of salt to each one pound of fruit, 
place them in a stew-jar, cover them with white-wine vinegar, add 
twelve cloves, six white peppers, six allspice, six long-peppers, and 
two teaspoonfuls of coriander seeds to each one pint of vinegar; 
simmer till the lemons are quite soft, strain through a coarse bolt- 
ing-cloth; again put the liquor into a preserving-pan, boil up, add 
one pint of good sherry ; when quite cold, bottle. This is used with 
wild duck. Just score the breast, pour over a few drops, or add a 
little to a salmi of wild duck, and it will render it perfect. 


Fruit Fritters. 

Put four ounces of flour into a basin, and in the center drop the 
yolks of four eggs, carefully letting the whites run into a clean, dry 
basin. Mix the yolks with a little tepid water just to blend them, 
and then make the batter with a sweet, white wine. The batter 
should cling to the spoon, and be rather thick than otherwise. 
Now whip the whites to a firm rock, so that it will uphold a fair- 
sized egg; stir this into the batter. Have a frying-pan with two 
ounces of cooking butter quite hot so that it would brown a piece 
of crumb of bread ; butter a small soup ladle, dip it into the batter, 
and pour a small quantity out. The pan usually holds three frit- 
ters. Put a tablespoonful of currants on one, rasps on another, 
three cherries on the next, and gooseberries on a fourth, chopped 
almonds on a fifth,and so on. Pour a little batter on the top; 
when brown underneath, turn over with a slice. Lay on paper 
when done, dust with sugar, and serve hot. 
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Woman's Work AND WAGES. 


CONDUCTED BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 


All communications for this department should be addressed to Mrs. Helen 
Campbell, 135 West 103d Street, New York. 


IN DETAIL, 

[he new department will treat: 

First.—Of Business Life for women, as a means of livelihood. 

Second.—Women’s Exchanges as a means of bringing an idea of business 
lite (other than professional) before the women whose interests they are intended 
to serve. 

Third.—The spread of the idea and the work done by exchanges and other 
organizations for the benefit of womankind and, of course, mankind, as well. 

Fourth.—The heretofore unknown increase in the number of such avenues 
open to women. 

Fifth.—The lack of mutual knowledge of these methods and what has been ac- 
complished by them. 

Sixth.—A recognition of the lack of a common channel of communication be 
tween those interested, and the necessity of establishing such a channel. 

Seventh.—A dissemination of knowledge in regard to the tendency of the 
deve opment of the idea of making better, brighter and happier homes. 


Eighth.—To impress upon the public mind the fact that so many homes are | 
burdened with non-producing members who would be more independent, happ‘er | 


jas sti , : | minds had no standard of comparison and praised everything alike. 
Ninth.—To show the possibilities of a way being open for the accomplishment 


and useful if earning their own living than eating the bread of idleness. 


of the object mentioned in number Eight. 

Tenth.—To announce and maintain the fact that GooD HOUSEKEEPING isa 
journal chiefly of interest to women, and women’s work, and the returns for such 
work. The avowed purpose of the journal is explained in its sub-titles ‘‘ In the 
Interests of the Higher Life of the Household’”’ and “ For the Homes of the 
World,’ and Goop Hovusk&KEEPING is eminently the proper channel for commu- 
nication of all interests in the noble work under discussion. 


WOMEN’S EXOHANGES. 

“Women’s Exchanges! Don’t talk to me about Women’s Ex- 
changes!” cried an angry little woman the other day. “ They are 
just a nest of favoritism and partiality. They take what their 
friends make and they don’t take anything else.” 

“What has brought you to that conclusion ?” said a quiet voice 
in the background. 

“ Oh, there are plenty of reasons, I can assure you. My cousin 
does beautiful work, Mexican work you know, and she makes a 
kind of drop-cookie that is beyond anything you ever saw; but she 
can’t get these Exchange people to take anything regularly, and I 
know several who say just the same thing. It’s all favoritism.” 

“What reason do they give?” 

The little lady hesitated. “Its a very stupid reason I think. 
They say she is very unequal in her work. I know she isn’t, and 
if she were, what difference does a thread out here or there make ? 
They said her cakes were never alike. It’s ridiculous, and I shall 
oppose Exchanges every chance I get.” 

Many letters that have come in contain assertions founded on 
much the same grounds. It seems to be taken for granted by 
many impulsive and heedless women, that to be rejected for any 
lack of thoroughness, is an insult of the deepest dye and only to be 
accounted for on the ground of personal dislike in some member 
of the Executive committee, and often one of these objecters passes 
from one Exchange to another, the terror of all and complaining 
of all as equally unjust and blinded to genuine merit. 

Undoubtedly there are cases of favoritism here and there. Wo- 
men are human and are especially open to small sins of this nature. 
But a good deal of watching of Exchanges at various points, leads 
to the conviction that in the main, and considering the vexing and 
wearing nature of many of the subjects with which they deal, they 
are singularly free from such fault. Each one, no matter at what 


point it has begun, has had the same experience, and found in | 


very short time that full half its mission was to educate its would- 
be contributors into some sort of business-like promptness, fidelity, 


accuracy, and all the traits specified in our last as essential to the 
woman who would earn. This is always the most ungracious of 


| offices to fulfil, and the woman whose work comes back to her 
| must be large-minded enough to see where her blunder has been, 
| or she becomes on the instant a malcontent, and raises the war cry 
- | against Exchanges in general. 


Their story as a whole is one of the most interesting and sug- 


| gestive phases of the general work for women that this generation 
has afforded. They were the first provision for a class needy yet 


shrinking from any public recognition of such need; a class in- 


| cluding thousands who have “seen better days;” that formula 


which means almost inevitably no training to fall back upon when 


| the evil days came. They form the most hopeless class of would- 


| be earners, yet some means must be found of providing for them. 
| For many there was the graceful facility in decoration and orna- 


mentation that distinguishes the cultivated American woman. 
Ornamental nothings for their own houses; decorated china, em- 
broideries, sketches—all the myriad possibilities of bric-d-brac, 
had filled their time and been admired by friends whose uncritical 


Every Woman’s Exchange became at once a training-school. The 
projector of the first, who should be canonized, when the time for 
such seal on her labors becomes necessary, spoke at one of the 
first meetings for consultation as to methods of dealing with in- 
capables, of her consternation at the beginning of the undertaking 
when “thirty almost worthless articles covered a small table, and 
letters in great numbers waited to be answered, from anxious 
women, wanting to know what would sell.” 

Given general intelligence as a background, and almost any re- 
sults become possible. Invention and skill grow out of sharp 
necessity. Exactness, punctuality, all the necessities that women 
have had small practical need to know, at least according to the 
old standard of what a woman should and should not know, have 
developed as time went on. To this generation belongs the credit 


| of having shown how well women can work together, and the in- 
| creasing spirit of union shown in constantly growing organizations 


of every order, is another witness to the possibilities of women’s 
work. The Exchange has proved itself the natural outlet for 
energies that must be used at home. Often such work is quite in 
secret and for many reasons must be so, and the privacy possible 
in this method of placing one’s wares before the public is one of 
its valuable features. Often, too, when confidence has been 
gained, false shame and many another result of a defective educa- 


| tion has slipped away, and the woman who feared work would 


prove degrading and demoralizing, has discovered that her first 


| real knowledge of life was coming to her through this means. Be- 


ginning in trembling secresy and terror, lest discovery should be 
made, she has ended confident and calm in the strength born of 
well-earned success. 

This is no attempt to tell the story of Exchanges as a whole. 
Each one could unfold not one but many tales full of romance 
often, and as often of petty, sordid, uncomfortable experiences. 
But from eight in working order in 1887 there are now over sixty, 
all efficient and all eager for the best knowledge. They have been 
an education for the founders no less than for the contributors, 
and have shown themselves quite as practicable for large towns as 
for cities, though of course opportunity for the former is somewhat 
less. But there is hardly a town of any size where some exchange 
of work would not be practicable, and where the principles which 
govern Exchanges could not be put into action with benefit to all 
concerned. 
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That there are still faults in methods; that the wheels do not 
always run smoothly, and that there may now and then be injus- 
tice, is all part of the new undertaking. But such faults are in 
smallest proportion, and lessening day by day. As women 


broaden in their judgments, and the pettiness born of constant 


dealing with small things is lost in larger living, even these faults | 


will slip away. 
the natural outlet for all who must work at home, and be glad that 
anything so practical and sensible has arisen for the benefit of 
just such workers. 


ONE FORM OF WORK FOR WOMEN. 


So many recent letters have contained inquiries as to nursing 
and its outlook for: women, particularly the New York Training 
School, that it seems worth while to quote here a short article on 
the subject which appeared recently in the Mail and Express, and 
which answers these questions authoritatively. It is a fancy with 
many women that nursing is soon learned, and so profitable that 
all who enter it are secure of comfortable incomes. The last is 
true, since to be in it all means a severity of training to which few 
submit, and a work requiring the constant and unwearied exercise 
of all the higher faculties. But it is not soon nor easily learned, 


and it is exhausting and exacting to a degree only to be borne by | 
strong and healthy women. This, with other detaiis, is well 


stated in what follows : 


“ At the entrance gate to Bellevue Hospital the inquiring visitor who 


wishes to learn something of the Training School for Nurses is directed | 


to the society’s headquarters in one of the large buildings which fronts 
on the square court overlooking the river. Miss Agnes Brennan, the 
superintendent of the school, is found in charge, sitting behind a large 
desk in the pretty office, and she amiably devotes a half hour of her 
busy day to giving a short history of the institution, its successes and 


the women who are receiving a solid education in the foble art of heal- | 


ing the sick under the tutelage of the hospital physicians. 

From several big registry books Miss Brennan shows that over 1,000 
women, of all ages, have applied for admission to the school, either by 
letter or in person. Out of this great number only 32 could be chosen, 
which, added to the 32 already in the school, made up the number 64, the 
limit set by the board of managers. It is in the choice of these women 
that the superintendent must use the nicest discrimination and judgment, 
for a woman to make a good nurse must be not only gentle and have a 
soft voice, but must have a good memory, stout muscles, a clear head 
and show to her superiors implicit obedience. This last is the hardest 
qualification to find, especially in those who have been for a while their 
own mistresses, and who resent having to take orders from a physician 
or nurse who may be placed over them. 

For one month the chosen few who have been admitted study on trial 
and in case of failure of health or incompetency, the candidate is 
promptly dismissed and another is called to fill the vacancy. The disci- 
pline is almost military in its rigor, but its influence is admirable, for a 


nurse when given directions as to treatment of a patient must obey the | 


orders of the physician to the smallest detail, no matter how sorely com- 
pliance be against her will. 

After the month of probation the nurse is appointed and the hard work 
and study of the course must be faithfully performed for two years be- 
fore she receives her diploma. During the two years pupils reside in the 
school home at No. 426 East Twenty-six street, and serve as assistants 
in the wards of Bellevue Hospital. They attend lectures, the main 
points of which are practically demonstrated at the bedsides of patients. 
From time to time examinations are held and at the end of the full term 
the nurse thus trained may become an assistant in another hospital or 
support herself by nursing in private families, for which there is always 
a demand. No woman is graduated from this school who has not a 
thorough medical education. 

Miss brennan tells of various types of women who apply each year for 
place. Many of them, at least the larger part, are actuated by purely 
practical motives. They have a taste for the work and wish to become 
professional nurses, but there is always a goodly showing of the romantic 
maids and matrons. They have wept for a season over some imaginary 
woe, when suddenly an inspiration comes. How picturesque to be a 
cool-headed, gentle-voiced nurse, who with sublime self-sacrifice minis- 
ters to the sufferers in hospital wards! And the cap and apron are be- 
coming. Many of these have served a month’s trial, at the end of which 
time they are well content to escape from the hard work and much that 


In the meantime we may look to the Exchanges as | 


is disagreeable which falls to a nurse’s lot, and are willing to bottle up | 


all lofty aspirations, for the pleasure of spending their lives among 


strictly healthy folk. 

Perhaps the women who are most steadfast and successful in this work 
are those who are pleasantly situated socially and who are weil supplied 
with this world’s good. They have often been society women who are 
suddenly impressed with the fact ihat they want an object in life, and try 
to find it here. They,rarely abandon their post and, if they do not be- 
come professional nurses in the end, they devote a larger part of the 
time to mission nursing among the city’s poor. 
| A branch establishment of the Bellevue home has been built in Rome 
| where six graduated nurses do all within their power for the sick of that 
city. During the prevalence of yellow fever in Florida four of the best 
| nurses volunteered their services in the plague hospitals at Jacksonville, 
| where they rendered untold service. 

In the hospital these women wear a regulation uniform. The dress is 
of blue and.white striped seersucker, simply made and protected bya 
full white apron. Over the smoothly banded locks a crisp white muslin 
mob-cap is pinned, with stiff collar and cuffs at throat and wrist, but 
after leaving the school the wardrobe is made after individual choice. 
Five graduates from the school have become practicing physicians. Dr. 
Sara E. Post and Dr. Julia McNutt pursue their profession in this city, 
and Dr. Brown, Dr. Crosby and Dr. Hanchett have established them- 
| selves in their native cities. Others have been called to positions as 
| matrons or head nurses in various hospitals, but the larger number earn 
| their snpport as private nurses, for which there is always a demand, 
prices ranging from $1o to $25 per week, according to the severity of 
the case.” 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Asudden wave of interest seems to have risen in the question as 
to the possible earnings of nurses and women physicians, several 
letters received asking for details on these points. The inquiries 
| as to nurses are already answered. A spicy correspondent in Los 
Angeles, Cal., writes : 


“Every now and then I encounter a man who informs me seriously 
and majestically that women do very well as nurses but are quite useless 
as physicians. This I know to be false, but I would like some figures 
| with which to confound the adversary in the gate. Where are they? 
Can you give me any, and so earn the unending gratitude of a much- 
suppressed sister ?”’ 


Here are a few which should be sufficient to alter the enemy’s 
statement, and more will be given as they come in: 


‘One of the most successful homceopathic women physicians of the 
West is Miss Maria McDean of Helena, Montana, whose income last 
year was between $11,000 and $12,000. She received her medical educa- 
tion in Boston and Berlin. There are 3,000 medical women in the United 
States whose incomes range from $5,000 to $20 000 a year. The number 
is increasing every year, and the supply of ** lady doctors’ bids fair to be 
as great as that of the male physicians. Austria is the only civilized 
country in the world which prohibits women from entering the medical 
profession. Russia and China permit them, and the Queens of Italy and 
Roumania employ women physicians. Women are petitioning the Aus- 
trian government to open the doors of its medical colleges to them, and 
the Empress has been urged to assist.” 


Another writes: 


‘*As to domestic service, it seems to me well-nigh profitless even to 
discuss it. We have talked till I, for one, think a pause and a little 
silent meditation might clear the air. When there are good mistresses 
there will be good servants. There always have been. I believe mis- 
tresses are chiefly to blame, and agree with most of what was said 
in a recent number of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. Go for the mistresses, and 
when they know their duties there will be less trouble 2bout the maids.” 

_ And another writes : , 

‘“You are interested in all women and will, I am sure, say a word 
| about one thing that I know hampers their work and helps to make them 
| the nervous wrecks they so often are. It is a modern sin and it is in 
| every rank of society from the ‘ prisoner of poverty’ you have described, 
to the rich woman who helps or defrauds her, as the case may be. | 
want you to reprint this paragraph, which, as a physician, I know to be 
| true, and ask your workers to think about it. Do.” 

Agreeing heartily with my correspondent I meet her wish, and 
add that the day’s work will be easier in the end for every one 
who takes in its bearings. It is not total abstinence that is wanted 
but moderation and common sense, but these demand more real 

| force of character than abstinence. “Abstinence, madam, I am 
capable of,” said Dr. Johnson once to Mrs. Thrale, “ but modera- 
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tion is impossible,” and many of us can echo the words witha | 


smile for the burly doctor, and a sigh for our joint weakness. 

“The nervous woman is a product of the roth century, and, inferen- 
tially, of tea. She takes tea to soothe her nerves, and and it rather ex- 
cites them; or else she takes it because she has acquired the habit, and 
the result is the same. Russian women are even more afflicted with 
‘nerves’? than their English sisters. They are more inclined to fitful and 


violent excitements, more skilled in intrigue, more pessimistic, more | 


selfish, as a rule. Now, it is worth noticing that they have known the 
use of tea much longer, that they drink a purer and stronger beverage, 
and that they indulge in it oftener than English women. The children 
take after the mothers, and in the men the characteristics become more 
pronounced and more brutal. Scratch Russian ‘‘ nervousness” and you 
will find a good deal of Tartar brutality underneath it. Here, then, are 


four well-marked stages. First, the healthy stage—the condition of | 


England before the introduction cf tea, when nervous diseases were un- 


known, nervous attacks very rare, and the possession of “nerves” a 
ground for practical joking, rather than aclaimfor sympathy. Secondly, 


| are crowded with pupils. 


there is the period of the gradual growth of the consumption of tea, and 


the simultaneous development of nervous disorders and diseases, accom- 
panied by certain pronounced mental and psychological characteristics. 
Thirdly, the state of society existing at present in Russia, which is prac- 
tically a period of further development. Here we find that an histori- 
cally longer acquaintance with tea as a beverage is accompanied by a 
greater subjection to nerves and a more marked development of the 
mental characteristics noted above. The final stage is the present condi- 
dition of China, where the consumption of tea dates back to time immemo- 


rial, where the people appear to be free from nervous systems entirely, | 
and where the characteristics superinduced by tea poisoning have | 


suffered a more decided development, and appear in their barest and 
roughest form, without any of the veneer with which they are faintly 
clothed in the English or Russian femme nerveuse. If it were possible to 
imagine that in time the nervous system in England and Russia should 
by over-excitement grow callous and unresponsive, the series would then 
be complete in those countries also; the final stage of the nervous mal- 
ady would be its own defeasance through excess of irritation, the final 
development of the inconsiderate selfishness of /a femme nerveuse would 
be the cold-blooded and remorseless cruelty of the Celestial.’’ 


Last on the list comes a letter which contains a complaint, or 


rather remonstrance, which has been made before. New England 
women, born with “faculty ” for planning and turning off work, 
are apt to ignore the fact that there are other types and other condi- 
tions than theirown. Writers on household topics commit the same 
blunder, and it is quite in order that the more prosperous and per- 
haps less carefully trained sister should have a hearing. In this 


case the remonstrance comes from Philadelphia, a city of good | 


housekeepers and good housekeeping, a famous market and a 
reputation for knowing what is choicest in fish, flesh and fowl. 
Our correspondent writes : 


“It seems tu me that you are in a position that would enable you to 
give some very valuable information, and as the subject is so important 
and fills so much of every woman’s time, I have thought you would will- 
ingly take the trouble. I want to offer a suggestion. Goop Houssg- 
KEEPING is a very valuable magazine in many respects, especially to 
those who do their own work or keep only one servant. But I find very 
little help for people in my position, and I need it sadly. I have been 
keeping house now for nine weeks and we have three women servants 
andaman. My father isa busy physician, and we have a great deal of 
company, both expected and unexpected. As you may imagire, it is 


rather a hard position, especially when I am utterly at a loss when they | 


come and ask me for window cloths and I don’t know whether they want 
coarse muslin (cotton cloth I believe you call it) or an old fine napkin. 
Your last issue was most helpful in its hints in regard to the manage- 
ment of servants, but you have so few of that sort of articles. Would 
you not call down innumerable blessings if you were to pay more atten- 
tion to us poor people who have to struggle with large families and 
several servants? I merely offer this as a suggestion, and hope you will 
think over it and take it as kindly as it is meant. Girls in my position 
are much more apt to take such journals and to need all the help they 
can get than girls who have been brought up to do much of their own 
work. Not that that I am utterly ignorant of housework, for I took 
entire care of my own room one winter, except washing the windows 
But servants are so hard to manage so as to be particular and see that 
they do their work well, but not to be too exacting and treat them like 
mere machines. I think I am nicely settled for the winter now, but 
hints about how not to unsettle would be gratefully received. Pardon 
me for taking so much of your time, but I am speaking for others as well 
as myself. Yours very truly, Cc. &. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF WOMEN. 


The ancient city of Dublin has for the first time in three hundred 
years conferred the freedom of the city on a woman. It is Lady 
Sandhurst who is thus honored, but city records show that in the 
past many women, English as well as Irish, were thus favored. 

In the competition at Cornell for the six $800 scholarships, a girl 
student leads off, having gained the first. 


The free business and art classes of the Young Woman’s 
Christian Association in New York, lately opened for the winter, 
The branches taught are commercial 
arithmetic, penmanship, book-keeping, phonography, type-writing, 
business training, re-touching photo-negatives, photo-color, me- 
chanical and free-hand drawing, modelling and design, physical 
culture and choir music. Self-supporting women only are admitted 
to these classes. In 1888 there were 1,360. 


An exchange, with wide open eyes for all that concerns women, 
has discovered in New York a woman locksmith. She is said to 
be a short, sturdy, quick, and nervous little woman, and she carries 
a little kit of tools for doing the small jobs for which locksmiths 
are called in. Her husband has a shop, and they take turns in 
attending to the calls. Any big piece of work is turned over to the 
man, but the wife is quite as expert as he is in fitting keys, putting 
new locks on trunks, putting on window fastenings, and attending 
to the countless other details of household management. 


The champion woman preacher of the West is the Rev. Eliza 
Freye of Wisconsin, who recently preached 32 times in four weeks. 
Miss Freye is a Methodist, and is holding daily meetings in her 
church at Maiden Rock. 

At a recent county fair in the West, one of the married women 
judges entered several articles in her maiden name in the class of 
which she was judge and then awarded them the first prize. If 
she had not been found out she might have considered herself the 
equal of any of the manipulators of the stock market, says the 
Newburyport Heradd. 


The Atchinson G/ode on the day of a recent fair published the 
following notice to the strangers at the fair: “ Do not be fright- 
ened at the appearance of the Atchinson girl. The ribbons she 
wears do not indicate that she has drawn prizes. She wears a 
yellow badge because she is a suffragist, purple for the King’s 
Daughters, blue for prohibition, and white is to show that she isa 
member of the White Cross Legion. The Atchinson girl is a great 
gir] for joining.” 

The “Anchorage ” is one af the most beautiful benevolent enter- 
prises yet established by the women of Chicago. It was started 
some years ago, in a modest way, by the National Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, and Dr. Kate Bushnell devoted her- 
self to the work for many months. To-day it is the most populous 
refuge for degraded women in the West. A light burns in one of 
its windows all night, illuminating an invitation to women to come 
in and partake of its hospitality. 

Kansas leads the United States in its opportunities for women, 
as well as in general progress. They have full municipal and 
school ballot, co-education in its State university, and the number 
of women preaches, doctors, and lawyers is larger than in any 
other State. The Assistant Attorney-General is a woman, and 
women are farmers, bankers, county school superintendents, edi- 
tors, printers,and merchants. Women serve on tae school boards 
in every county, and there are women treasurers of school boards, 
superintendents of schools, registers of deeds, and at Cottonwood 
Falls the police justice is a woman. 

So many rights are offset by a new development of wrong, to 
which the New York Sux draws attention. This is the fact that 
young women and girls traveling alone on several of the lines of 
railroad are at the mercy of procuresses who board the trains some 
distance from the city and make themselves known as ladies who 
are going to New York to engage domestic or other help. They 
invariably conclude arrangements with girls and women who are 
lured by the prospect of steady employment and good wages ina 
Christian family. It is likely that the different women societies 
will unite in an effort to break up this business. 

One of the prospects for the coming Columbus festivities is in- 
augurated by the Woman's National Industrial League of Wash- 
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ington, D. D., which has sent out a circular to women throughout 
the United States, asking them to join in a memorial to Congress 
for an appropriation to erect a monument to Queen Isabella of 
Spain, in Washington. Cardinal Gibbons is to be asked by the 
league to use his influence with Catholic women to show their ap- 
preciation of the generosity and sacrifice of the great and good 
Catholic Queen by acting in concert with the league. The latter 
asks also that the women of the country band themselves together 
for the purpose of demanding a recognition of woman’s work, and 
an equal field of industry in the great Exposition. 


Mrs. Mary C. Leavitt of Boston, who is on a temperance-advo- 
cating tour around the world, has lately been the guest of John 
Bright’s sister, Mrs. Lucas, in London. Mrs. Leavitt has traveled 
70,000 miles since she set out in 1884. 

“Talk about employing women in factories,” said a Manistee 
(Mich.) lumberman to a timberman, “ brings about the fact that the 
hoop factory at Manistee employs women feeding the planers, 
and other light work of that nature, and finds that they do the work 
well; and at the dairy salt factories all the sacking and such work 
is done by girls, who work on piece work, and earn about §1 to 
$1.25 a day, and seem to .ike the employment. The only size sacks 
they seem to object to is the 1o-pound size, which they say area 
little heavy to handle at arm’s length. As they work in pairs, 
though, they can change off and rest themselves in that way.” 


A letter was recently received at the Johnstown (Pa.) bureau of 
information from Kansas, in which the writer asked the bureau to 
find a wife among the flood sufferers. The writer stated that he 
was a farmer, and owned two well-stocked farms in the vicinity of 
Parsons. He is 35 years of age, and wanted a good-looking young 
woman between the age of 20 and 30 years. She must be educated 
and know something about housekeeping. The officers of the de- 
partment have had many inquiries for relics, but this is the first 
time, they say, that anybody has asked for a living one. The man 
preferred a woman who had been rescued from the flood, and said 
he would marry her within three months. 


“One of the most absurd arguments used against a girl who 
wishes to become a physician,” said a blue-eyed, fair-haired medi- 
cal student in petticoats, the other day, “is that the disagreeable 
sights and experiences of the dissecting-room, if they do not alto- 
gether overpower her fortitude, will coarsen her feelings and de- 
stroy her delicacy. Bah, I say, to such mawkish sentimentality. 
No one thinks it hardens a girl to nurse a sick person, and yet I 
tell you that in ministering to the sick and the dying and the dead 
in the capacity of nurse, I have seen sights as ghastly and per- 
formed far more distasteful and exhausting labor than I would 
have been called on to do if I had been the physician; and all the 
time I knew nothing of that keen interest in the scientific part of 
the work which I now have, that so absorbs my attention and 
thoughts that what is revolting to others is by me almost un- 
noticed,” 

Besides Bernard College there will be opened to the women of 
New York a new law school in the autumn, quarters having been 
secured at 207 East Fourteenth street. Dr. Emily Kempin, LL. D. 
of Zurich, Switzerland, has been chosen dean of the faculty. It is 
said she has already built up a practice in New York. 

The annual meeting of the New York Woman’s Exchange took 
place November 14 at the house of Mrs. Henry Villard, more than 
200 wealthy women coming together in council. The Exchange, 
established 11 years ago, has 62 auxiliary branches in the principal 
cities, and 25 delegates were present representing these branches. 
The most interesting events of the meeting was Mrs. Candace 
Wheeler’s report embodying the proposition that the Woman's 
Hotel project, which many wealthy men and women have been 
pushing for two years, be combined with the present Exchange, 
and that a large building be erected for their joint occupancy. 
Mrs. Wheeler suggested that a suitable building be erected with 
money raised on stock to be issued by the corporation, that the 
lower floor be used for the Exchange, and the upper floors rented 
out in apartments for women. Mrs. Wheeler said she was sure 
that the profit that could be made from rentals would secure the 
Exchange proper its quarters free. Mrs. Wheeler has secured 
already pledges for $27,000 for a woman’s hotel such as the Ex- 
change proposes to establish. To build a hotel of its own would 


require about $150,000. Delegates from out-of-town branches re- 
ported the steadily increasing public interest in the movement, and 
declared that there was a grand future before the organization. 
The report of the treasurer showed that the Exchange in this 
city had sold $44,000 worth of goods in the past year. On this it 
secured for its expenses 10 per cent., which paid all but $102 of the 
running expenses, a better showing than was ever before made. 
The headquarters is at 329 Fifth avenue. Secretary Vail reported 
that since the establishment of the enterprise it had paid out a 
million dollars to needy women for their handiwork, and had 
trained hundreds of women to be self-supporting who before 
knew nothing about using their hands and brains in profitable in- 
dustry. Henry Villard made an address to the assemblage, telling 
the women that he was able to bring them the good news that he 
had just seen inventor Thomas A. Edison, and that the electrician 
had declared his readiness to arrange a big electrical exhibition in 
New York, manage it himself, and turn the profits over to the Ex- 
change. There was lots of applause for Mr. Edison. Mrs. Choate 
spoke of the World’s Fair, and suggested that women’s work 
should be adequately and interestingly shown among the other 
exhibits. When the time comes all the branches will co-operate 
in making one grand exhibit, illustrating the progress made by 
women in art and industry from the earliest time up to 1892. 
Chicago women will be on deck there. Chicago had her delegate 
at this meeting. 


The fact that woman’s lack of business ability is due more to her 
want of education in that line is abundantly proven by the number 
of women who have taken hold and carried a large business toa 
successful issue. An instance of this occurred a few years ago, 
where a man, dying suddenly, left nothing but a tolerably prosper- 
ous flour and feed business for the support of his wife and little 
ones. The wife was a woman of energy and determination. She 
comprehended in a moment that to sell out meant poverty for her- 
self and children. Her resolution was taken. Henceforth the 
office was her sphere. She alreacly had a tolerably fair idea of the 
business through the confidence ‘which her husband had always 
reposed in her. But she at once applied herself to the details, 
trusting to no one for aid, and in a short time things were running 
as smoothly as though there had been no change in the manage- 
ment. Nor did she neglect her natural duties, her house and chil- 
dren receiving their full share of careful attention. 

In reply to the statement so often made that women are not in- 
ventors, the Chicago /nter-Ocean says: 


“That women as well as men are inventors is shown from the records of 
the Patent Office, from which it appears that from 1790 up to July of last 
year over 2,500 patents have been granted to women. The first patent 
granted to a woman was for straw weaving with silk or thread in 1800 to 
Mary Keis. In 1815 Mary Brush received a patent for a corset; Sophia 
Usher followed in 1819 with cream of tartar carbonated liquid; Julia 
Planton in 1822 with a foot stove. 

** After that date the entries are annual, with the exception of the 
years 1827, 1829, 1830, 1832, 1835-39, 1844, 1846, 1852 and 1854-55. The 
first page embraces all of the half century 1809-58, in which time there 
were precisely fifty patents granted. By 1868 the entries filled a full 
page; by 1881 two pages; by 1883 three pages. The first native patentee 
whose address is recorded is Agdalena S. Goodman, Duval County, 
Fla., for improvement in broom brushes in 1849. She and one other 
woman were the only Southerners up to the outbreak of the civil war to 
whom patents were granted. 

“During the same period New York had furnished fourteen, Massa- 
chusetts four, Ohio two, and Maine, Connecticut, New Jersey and Indi- 
ana oneeach. These patents are by no means confined to the domestic 
arts and conveniences, or to the hygiene or adornment of the female sex. 
In 1864 Mary Jane Montgomery of New York brought forward her im- 
proved war vessel. In the same year a young woman from Michigan in- 
troduced the improved lantern dinner pail. Miss Montgomery also de- 
vised an improvement in locomotive wheels, having, by the way, many 
associates in railroad inventions, even to an apparatus for destroying 
vegetation on railroads. 

“One woman in Iowa, with a male partner, makes an improvement in 
cigars; another in Philadelphia offers a mustache spoon; a third of 
Boston contributes a trousers tree. A competition is observable in im- 
provements in corpse coolers. There is one apparatus for killing mos- 
quitoes. Some of the more bizarre devices are for inducing sleep, for 
restoring facial symmetry, and for exposing hair to the action of heated 
vapors.” 
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THE Cozy CORNER. 


We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner”? department, every 
way worthy of publication, which do not appear for the reason that the 
names and addresses of the writers are not given. Only such contributions 
will be printed in any department of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


GRAHAM AND RYE BREAD. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will some of the wise ones around your table please furnish me 
with good and simple recipes for Graham and rye bread. If so, 
the family about our table will rise up and call them “ blessed.” 

REEDSBURG, WIs. Mrs. H. E. W. 


: COST OF HOUSEKEEPING. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In answer to “ Out West” of your magazine of November 9, I 
would say that I think $40 per month is not too much for house- 
rent when the income for man, wife and three small children is 
$3.200 per annum. Two servants may be kept at an expense of 
$25 per month. A good table supplied with $60. And other 
housekeeping expenses, suchas coal, gas, out-door work, ifina 
city, could be kept quite within $25 more, making $1,800 per annum 
for housekeeping, and leaving $1,400 for all other purposes. | 
have lived very comfortably, with ome servant, and a family of three 
grown persons and one child, on an allowance of $1.200 per annum 
for the house. Out of this I paid $33 per month for house-rent, 


and $13 for servant, leaving only $54 for table and extras. It re- | 


quiredecare and attention, but there was no lack of good food and 
comfort. I did this for five years. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


THANKS FOR GOOD THINGS HAD AND MORE WANTED. 
Eaitor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I have long enjoyed your valuable presence, and fully appre- 
ciate your knowledge of all that is tempting, toothsome and good 
in the intricate ways that follow a pampered appetite. Every 
thing I have tried has beenasuccess. Especial mention will I 
make of Annie Curd’s recipes. “The Maple Caramel Cake” isa 
weekly occurrence, many thanks to her. 

I would now like to ask some kind reader to give me the recipe 
of “Cocoa Butters” they somewhat resemble “ Sand Tarts” ex- 
cept that cocoanut is used. Also, a recipe for a German cake 
“Liebe Kiichen.” 

Iam now the possessor of two handsome volumes of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING bound in green oil cloth with back and tips of 
red so you see I am quite vain. I enjoy the classic in all shades 
from a Beethoven Sonata to a Caramelcake. Wishing you great 
success. 

LINCOLN, NEBRASKA. 


SALT-RISING BREAD. 
Eaitor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 


In answer to the inquiry of “ M. R. K.” let me say, that there 
are three good ways of making salt-rising. I will giveone. Take 
a tablespoonful of sugar and as much salt as can be held between 
the thumb and forefinger—a long pinch; pour on these one quart 
of boiling water. This dissolves the sugar and salt. I use an 
earthen vessel or crock, that will give the sponge ample space to 


rise without overflowing. As soon as the water cools sufficiently | 


to bear the finger in it, stir in flour enough to make a stiff batter— 
stiffer than for griddle cakes, about like cake or muffin batter. 
Than beat it thoroughly until all the lumps are out, and it is per- 
fectly smooth. Place it in a kettle or jar of quite warm water and 
keep itat the same temperature, cover closely witha cloth, stir 
thoroughly every twenty minutes until bubbles begin to rise ; then 


stir in about a cupful of warm flour, and let it alone until it rises. | 


If set at eight o’clock at eleven it will be ready to stir in the cup- 
ful of flour, up at two and baked by four o’clock. If a crust forms 


on the top of the sponge take it off. Salt is added but no more | 


water. Knead smooth and put it immediately in the pans. This 
quantity will make four small loaves or three medium sized ones. 
This way is quicker and the sponge does not have the disagreeable 


whom I learned, said it was on ac’ct of the beating. I hope “ M. 
R. K.” will be successful. If she is not, let her put yeast in the 
mess and let it rise over night and she will have beautiful bread 
the next day. So that neither sponge nor calisthenics will be lost. 
YELLOW SPRINGS, OHIO. P..A. 


| smell that it does in the other ways. “ Aunt Debby,” from 


SALAD DRESSING THAT WILL KEEP. 
Editor 6f Good HOUSEKEEPING: 


In reply to “C. E. P.” I senda Salad Dressing recipe. Mine 
keeps any length of time, I prepare a quantity and keep it in an 
ice-chest, but not on the ice. 

Beat four eggs very light, then beat in half a cupful (tea size) of 
salad-oil. Have ready the juice of half a lemon, strained. Halfa 
cupful of cream, in which has been stirred, until free from lumps, 
two teaspoonfuls of mustard, one of sugar, one of salt, a saltspoon- 
ful of black and one also of red pepper. After the oil is well- 
beaten into the eggs, add the lemon juice, then the cream, etc., 
and last half a cupful of vinegar perhaps a very little more. You 
must taste and see if it is sour enough. I make mine ina thin 
quart bowl which I procured for the purpose. Set the bowl ina 
tin of hot water and stir well. It must not be lefta minute. Stir 
it well from sides and bottom of bowl, and keep stirring till it 
thickens well. Then take off and set the bowl in a dish of ice- 
water and still keep stirring. Mine is thick and smooth and 
pleases us. Tastes differ and this may not be the rule sought for. 

LOWELL, MAss. 


Original in Goop 
THE KITOHEN TABLE. 


Jelly from Apple Parings. 

Take the parings, cover with water, let them boil until the sub- 
stance is out of them; then strain through a fine sieve; then place 
the liquid in the pan, boil until reduced one-half, then add sugar 
enough to make a jelly, add juice of lemon, to one quart of jelly, or 
without lemon if apples are tart, put up in jelly-glasses—very nice 
for jelly cakes,—don’t waste your apple parings make them in 
Jelly. Economy is wealth. ANNIE E. PHELPS. 

GOULDSBORO, PA. 


Cold Slaw. 

Dressing fora medium-sized cabbage. One cup of vinegar, 
one teaspoonful of mustard, one tablespoonful of salt, one kitchen 
spoonful of butter, one teaspoonful of pepper, one kitchen spoonful 
of sugar, one dessertspoonful of celery seed. Put these ingred- 
ients on the fire together; when they begin to boil, pour in slowly, 
as in custard, three eggs well beaten. As soon as this begins to 
boil, take off instantly and pour over the cabbage which has been 
chopped very fine, the stalks and hard veins of the leaves having 
been removed. It can be used as soon as cold and will keep 
several days. SARAH A. PEPLE. 

MANCHESTER, VA. 


Green Tomato Soi. 

One peck of green tomatoes, sliced with skins on, one quart of 
sugar, two quarts of vinegar, two tablespoonful of salt, two table- 
spoonfuls of pepper, two tablespoonsful of mustard, one tablespoon- 
ful of cloves, one tablespoonful of allspice. Cook alltogether 
until tender. Mrs. W. D. 


Parsnip Fritters—A Cape Fear Recipe. 

The nicest way to serve parsnips is in fritters. They are too 
pronounced in flavor when boiled, or even stewed. Take two or 
three large parsnips,—according to the size of your family,—boil 
them, without peeling or trimming, until tender. Mash them up, 
and then pass them through a sieve to remove all strings and fiber. 
To every quart of the parsnip allow four eggs, well beaten, and 
| four tablespoonfuls of sifted flour, or in like proportion for less or 
more parsnips. Beat the mixture together, seasoning to taste with 
salt and pepper anda good spoonful of fresh butter; when it is 
very light drop it by large spoonfuls into boiling lard and when 
well browned lay on a hot dish before the fire. These should be 
served at once, as standing don’t improve anything that has eggs 
, in it, and is fried. Some people eat them with sugar, like fried egg- 
| plant, but that is a matter of taste. REBECCA CAMERON. 
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QureT Hours Quick W1TTED. 


FoR THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE CHILDREN OF A 
LARGER GROWTH AS WELL. 

[Contributions for this department are always in order, the only provision 

being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining.} 


231.—A SCHOOL OF HIDDEN FISH. 

Every reader of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING has had more or less to 
do with those institutions called schools, established for educational 
purposes, where knowledge and mental training are acquired, but 
there is another kind of school with which not every one is so famil- 
iar—a school of fish. We are not aware that any of the members of 
this school ever play truant, but they may sometimes loiter by the 


Prize Puzzle 


way. The curriculum of this composite body of searchers, the Finny 


Tribe, is confined to the plain, artless lines of investigation. Their 
instructor is their Creator, and they are governed by the rod of in- 
stinct. The readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING are hereby consti- 
tuted a board of visitors and are cordially invited to inspect the 
School of Fish collected below by “Superintendent Dreamer ” 
with his rhythmical seine. There are at least 43 different kinds of 
fish in the school, but they can not all be discovered at a glance. 


A ScHoot or HIppEN FIsu. 


I had a dream, in which I seemed to be 

Upon the edge of an unfathomed sea, 

While far away, upon the billows high, 
The shadows from a cloud-bespangled sky 

Fell darkly on a ship I watched go by. 

No skipper’s guiding hand it seemed to know, 
The rudder swept at random to and fro; 

I saw the sails shake as it rose and fell 

9. Upon the crested waves’ untiring swell; 

1o. A ship deserted, and perchance a wreck, | 

11. No sign of life appeared upon the deck. 

12. And thus it drifted on, unguided, lost, 

13. (Like men upon the waves of fortune tossed), 
14. To linger near the shoals, or boldly breast 

15. The waves and reach their sought-for goal, at rest. 
16. ’Tis often Chance may guide them on their way, 
17. Or, yet again, may drive them far astray. 

18. Still sailing on the ship approached a bay, 

19. And, as the sun’s rays melted far away, 
zo. A sound arises;—hark! the sunset gun 
21. Betokens that the summer day is done. 

22. The sun sank then, and a cerulean light 

23. O’erspread the scene, foreshadowing the night, 
24. (As though the day were loth to go or stay), 
25. Approaching fast while yet the twilight gray 
26. Lingered for yet awhile on sea and sky; 
27. It seemed to mask a tender, fond good-bye 
28. Of day and night, the latter drawing nigh ; 
29. The other, like an oyster, let us say, 
30. Within its shell, by darkness hid away. 

31. Poor simile, I feel, yet, all the same, 

32. It answers to conceal a hidden name. 

33. Now being but a dabbler in the art 

34. Of making rhymes, and often forced to start 
35. Anew, so let my halting, timid pen, 

36. Refreshed in ink, on to the charge again. 

37. There is no code for writers of my ilk, 
And as a woman clothed in costly silk, 

Her rings all sparkling on her dainty hand, 
Doth change her mind, why, none can understand, 
So change I mine and drum up some new topics. 
Within a summer sea, ’twas iu the tropics, 

[ gazed, and there I saw fish most amazing, 
Their hues so brilliant I can not help praising ; 
I saw a clam prey on a chubby mermaid, 
Upon a carpet spread for her by her maid, 

A carpet of seaweed, on which she sat 

And smoked and whiffed, a cigarette at that ; 
A spear is in her hand, its gilt head shines,— 
But stop, a halt here in my fishing lines 

I make and stop, knots that I may undo, 
Without ado reel in a yard or two. 


SU 


53. Tho’ I cried “ Stop,” I keep on with my rhyme, 
54. Perchance to reach the end of it in time. 
55. Back to my mermaid [.return in haste, 
56. This almond-eyed, fair goddess of a waste 
57- Of waters where, with Neptune, she doth reign 
58. Among old fishes, though against the grain 
59. In governing, it is to her, I trow. 
60. To disturb others is her aim just now; 
61. She stirs them up by swimming to and fro, 
62. (Without a pilot fishes move, you know). 
63. Now [at last urge on my halting muse 
64. Before it routs me, riddling the excuse 
65. I fain would make, that like a fish when caught, 
66. I am in-seine, accountable for naught. 
67. I’ve dug on, getting deeper in the mire, 
68. And wasted spotless paper by the quire; 
69. But tho’ this fishes’ tale disjointed looks, 
70. The hidden fish await white baited hooks 
71. In expert hands to land them on the bank, 
72. The sportsman ’mong Quick-Witted ones to rank. 
73- While the star fisherman of all the crowd 
74. Will win a prize of which he may be proud, 
75. The angler he par excellence, the king, 
76. An Isaak Walton, in whose praise I sing, 
77. A title which, no doubt, he proud to win is, 
78. So apropos I now indite the 
FINIS. 

Three prizes are offered: /irst—For the list containing the larg” 
est number of names of fish hidden in the above poem, Four Dol- 
lars ; Second—For the second largest, Three Dollars; 7zrd—For 
the third largest, One Year’s Subscription to Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

Study well these Rules: A list to draw a prize must contain at 
least 43 specific names of fish found in the poem. 

Letters forming a name must read in consecutive order frém left 
to right, and no letter once drawn on can be used in forming an- 
other name immediately preceding or succeeding the one first 
chosen; nor will abbreviations, parts of compound names or names 
incorrectly spelled be accepted; nor can newly-discovered names 


be added after one list has been mailed. Webster’s Unabridged 
will be taken as authority. 

Give each name (writing f/ainly) in the order printed, number of 
the line in which it appears, and the total number of names discov- 
ered, but do not copy out the poem in full. 

In case of ties precedence will be determined by date of postmark. 

The polls will be closed at 6 p.m., Saturday, December 21, 1889 

Remember, it is the /avgest number of good names that win. 


225.—CHARADE. 
| Answer—My fair one fair day sought to go the bustling city over ; 

She would attend the fai7 you know, and I—I am her lover. 
To pay her /vre I was not slow, 
But that strange Cabby said, “*H’o, no! 
For ’y I does discover 

She is so like a ’andsome fairy, that’s ’y she is so light to carry. 
For naught she shall go h’over! ” 


| 229.—DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
Answer— P U L P 
| ARENA 
IDAHO 
AT 


230.—SUBTRACTION. 

Answer—St-one. And these have been furnished: At-one, 
Al-one, M-one-y, H-one-y, and Dr-one. 

CorRECT ANSWERS RECEIVED :—Massachusetts—From Miss M. A. 
Trowbridge, Charlestown, to No. 230; from Mrs. J. F. Wicks, Worcester, 
to Nos. 225, 229, 230; from F. A. Rider, Worcester, to Nos. 229, 230; from 
Mrs. C. B. R. Hazeltine, Melrose Highlands, to Nos. 225, 229, 230; from 
E. P. Barrett, Melrose, to Nos. 225, 229, 230. New York—From A. Clin- 
| ton, Buffalo, to No. 225; from Miss Louise C. Eggleston, Troy, to Nos. 
225, 230. From Mrs. S. D. Barkalow, Omaha, Neb., to No. 230; from 
“L. C. M.,” Augusta, Me., to No. 230; from Mrs. E. S. Hartwell, Sali- 
nas, Cal., to Nos. 229, 230; from Mrs. H. L. Mead, Centralia, Wash., to 
| Nos. 229, 230. Answers to the ‘‘Oxford Riddle” were received, late, 
| from Alfred Allen, Bath, England, and S. L. Harmon, St. Augustine, Fla. 
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EDITOR'S POR TFOLIO | $50; clothing, $45; washing, $15; heating, S10, and food, $52; total, 
= ae ° $172, leaving $28 for sundries or luxuries. 
: The price of food is half the price of life, and Mr. Atkinson has 
well shown that half the price of food is wasted for want of knowl- 
edge of how to buy it and how to cook it. 
These figures, bear in mind, are for the cos¢ of life, with no ac- 
count, whatever, of its comforts. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASs., DECEMBER 7, 1889. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HouseKkkEPING, Springfield, Mass. | 


Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 


tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


The number opposite a subscriber’s name, on the address label attached to each The continuation of “ Practical Window Gardening ” by Mrs. M. 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. J. Plumstead is a chapter devoted to the selection of plants adap- 


fhis issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 


ted for house culture, with directions for arrangement and care. 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 


save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLoA, all rights in these being espe- Scientifie Cooking Exemplified is a description of the “Alad 
cially reserved to the writer. din Cooker ” and “Aladdin Oven,” inventions of Edward Atkinson. 


The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— ‘ 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever structions, which, if followed, brings cooking to a science by the use 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such of these “ machines.” A dinner cooked by this process, lately served 
i i f , and to whom it bel 
in Boston, was partaken of by a representative of Goop Housr- 
To ALL NEWSDEALERS, | KEEPING, who tells what he had to eat and how it was cooked. 


Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HousRgKEEPING to the Housekeepers who have time and inclination for “ Fancy Work” 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 

filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American | will find in the latest and most effective designs, described by Har- 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., | 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul ; 


Srochive Mons Meas Ge. Some ornamental, practical and serviceable Christmas gifts, with 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co.,Cin- illustrated descriptions for their manufacture, from the pen of 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston ; 

Western Hows Ca. Henn | Annie Wade, are given for the of who wish to remem 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. ber every member of the household with a gift of her own making. 


Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San Isabella Laning Candee describes a “ Grand Historical Pageant” 


Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. | 2S it has been given, and furnishes details which will be found use- 
ful in bringing out a similar entertainment. 


Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 

. “ Fruit in Winter; or, An Orchard on the Pantry Shelves,” 
comes home to every household, and the question of how sum- 
mer delights can be renewed in winter and fruit be plentiful 
all the year round, is answered by the writer on the above subject. 
an expenditure of $200 to keep a man in Boston for a year; The comparison between an American and an English house- 
and that if he desires to reduce the cost to the lowest point, $150 hold in the matter of economy, is made the subject of an article by 
will do, if he is a very intelligent man. Two young men can find | Mrs. Frances B. James. Incidentally a “ Shin of Beef” is made to 
a room that will cost them $100 a year, or $50 apiece, including provide three dinners in an economical and palatable manner. 
care and some heat. They can do still better if they will take care “ Poetry and Prose of Garret and Closet”’ is another article in 
of the room themselves and buy their own fuel. the line of household economy, by Emma E. Volentine 

Clothing can be got for $45, including one-third part of the wear The usual space is devoted to “ Woman's Work and Wages,” 
of a best overcoat, of a best pair of shoes and a best suit of cloth- | with the interest still on the increase in this department, under the 
ing. If the best overcoat is dispensed with and a satinet suit be | editorial management of Mrs. Helen Campbell. 
bought for winter, $5 to $8 will be saved on the $45. A new puzzle is given in the “ Quiet Hours ” department, called 

The difficulty arises the moment we come to food. To the work- | “A School of Hidden Fish,” and prizes are offered for the quickest 
ing classes, using the term in its narrow sense, one-half the price | of the “ quick witted.” 
of life is in the cost of food. From the best information to be ob- The ‘“‘ Cozy Corner,” “ Home Correspondence,” “ Editor’s Port- 
tained, the price of an ordinary supply of food served in the ordi- | folio,” and anumber of poems invite attention, and some choice 
nary way, either in boarding-houses or in workingmen’s families, | selected matter help fill up the pages, all combined making a num- 
is from 20 to 30 cents a day for the mere cost of materials, but | ber so interesting that everydody should read it. 
some of these are wasted in the kitchen. On a large scale the in- a : 
mates of penal institutions in Massachusetts are supplied with CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S. 
food of a perfectly nutritious character and excellent quality for 13 
to 15 cents a day for the cost of materials. Mr. Atkinson can 


The apparatus is described in detail, with illustrations and in- 


riet M. Neale, something useful for the decoration of their homes. 


THE PRIOE OF LIFE. 
The actual cos? of living, physically speaking, was figured out by 
Mr. Edward Atkinson, in a paper published some time since, at 


The next issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be a holiday num 
ber, the Christmas plums being, “ At Christmas tide,” an illus- 
meet the food question within the limits of his $200 only by using | trated poem, followed by interesting papers, including “ Miss 
his “Aladdin Cooker ” apparatus, elsewhere described in this issue | Dorothea’s Christmas,” “ Presenting Christmas Presents,” “Out 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. * The Cooker” takes its heat from a | of the Christmas Snow,” “ Plants of Christmas tide,” “The Chil- 
lamp which heats the water that surrounds the cooking chamber. | dren's Christmas Party,” “ Mince Pies,” ““ How to Cook a Ham;” 
Cooking (except bread) can be done in this way at a cost of a cent 
a day for heat. It is claimed that an ample and nutritious ration 
can be bought in Boston for seven cents a day; but 14 cents a day 
are allowed, or a dollar a week. The expenses then are: Rent, 


the New Year's presents being a paper on “ Household Service 
Reform,” by Edward Bellamy, author of “ Looking Backward,” 
and the most famous man of our times, accompanied by his por- 
trait and biography, Helena Rowe’s ever welcome “ Family Fash- 
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ions and Fancies,” Mrs. Campbell’s Fortnightly installment of 
“Woman’s Work and Wages,” and a timely paper on “ Rabbits, 
How to Prepare and Cook Them.” For Christmas verse, in addi- 
tion to the illustrated poem, “ Christmas tide,” already mentioned, 
we have “A Christmas Song,” “A Christmas Message,” “ The 
Merry Christmas Time,” and “A Christmas Te Deum,” with “A 
Farewell to the Old Year —Hail and Farewell.” 

It will be a holiday issue every way worthy of the Christmas and 
New Year’s season and in keeping with the good things which 
Goop HOvusEKEEPING’s Table of Contents furnishes on special 
occasions. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


*“MEASURING THE BABY.” 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 
I wonder if any of your readers know a little poem called 
‘“* Measuring the Baby.” I should much like to see it reprinted. 
GROTON, MASS. Mrs. G. S. G. 


WHERE TO BE FOUND. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In reply to the request of “ Inquiring Trojan,” of Troy, given in 
the November 9 edition, I would say that the poem she asks for, 
is by George Macdonald, and is entitled, “The Wind and the 
Moon.” She will find the poem in Monroe’s Fourth Reader. 

PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


THE BISHOP’S RIDDLE AND ITS ANSWER. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

By accompanying manuscript post I send you copy of the 
Bishop of Oxford’s Riddle in verse, as well as a versitied answer, 
copied from The People’s Magazine, 1867, as published by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. ‘ A. A. 

BATH, ENGLAND. 


AN ENIGMA. 

Your boasted invention and wonderful skill 

Can almost accomplish whatever you will; 

But all your achievements, though splendid they be, 
Quite fail to construct a machine such as me. 
Examine me well. I’ve a dex to enclose 

My choicest possessions ; but if you suppose 

Two lids that I have must be fastened to this, 

I tell you at once you are judging amiss. 

Two caps, for one moment, I cease not to wear, 
And two standard measures 1 constantly bear ; 
. Two musical instruments always unite 

My dullness to cheer, on the left and the right. 
Look well, and you'll see that I’m found not to lack 
Many implements found in a carpenter's sack. 

Two fishes that pass through the depths of the sea 
Depart not by evening or morning from me ; 

And others, though varied, yet fishes no less, 

In greater abundance | always possess. 

I’ve ‘wo foreign trees that are verdant and high, 
And constantly ready my wants to supply ; 

Fair flow’ rets, the fairest of all that are grown, 
Are ranked with the beautiful things that I own. 
Fine fruits 1 possess, often moistened with showers, 
Indigenous both to this island of ours ; 

I’ve two playful animals, but the amount 

Of the /esser ones never I ventured to count. 

Two halls of devotion 1 gratefully own, 

Both polished like marble, but built not of stone ; 
And made for a purpose more noble by far 

Than slaughter. I always have weapons of war. 
I’ve weathercocks countless ; and always with me 
The steps of a tavern you clearly may see. 

If you’ve been in the Aouse when the speaker arose 
The stormy discussion to bring to a close, 

There can be no doubt, that distinctly and clear, 
Two features of mine you would certainly hear. 
I’ve always ¢wo scholars, twin brothers they are, 
And each is as bright and fair as a star. 

And then, (for I live in magnificent state ) 
I've ten Spanish nodles upon me to wait. 


Nor yet is exausted my wonderful store, 
Though much has been mentioned, yet still I have more, 
Yes treasures and wonders, so hid in disguise, 
As to baffle the pen of episcopal eyes. 

I’ve spices that come from the far distant East, 
Though not with their fragrance to garnish my feast ; 
While spheres that are fixed in their orbit to shine, 
Belong to my system, and always are mine, 

And though never used to torment and oppress, 
Yet scourges abundant I always possess. 

I am not a monarch, no sceptre I bear, 

But the dadge of true royalty always I wear ; 

I’ve one graceful animal, gentle and fleet, 

And always assign it the principal seat. 

’Tis true that not largely, but still I produce, 
Wild fruits that the chemist compounds with his juice. 
Say, what is my whole; and be sure in your answer, 
Each component part to unfold, if you can, Sir. 


ANSWER TO ENIGMA. 
The wonderful structure, when closely survey’d, 
So fair in itself, and so fearfully made, 
If rightly your famous Enigma I scan— 
Ingenious propounder, is certainly MAN. 
How vainly all human invention must strive, 
A frame of such exquisite parts to contrive ; 
The 4ox, like a cabinet, quickly is guessed, 
And this I must surely pronounce is the CHEST. 
Two lids we should certainly see with surprise 
On the chest, but we know there are fwo on the EYES. 
I look for the caps, and I find them with ease, 
Though not on the head, yet they’re both on the KNEES. 
The musical instruments, plainly and clear, 
At once I discern in the pRuMs of the ear. 
In the measures so true, without fraud or deceit, 
I certainly count twenty NAILS and two FEET ; 
While a glance at the carfeuter’s box never fails 
To find in abundance all sizes of NAILS. 
I sought for the fishes, and easily found, 
Them both in the sors of my feet on the ground ; 
And soon as the risible MUSCLES were caught, 
Found /ses within me far more than I thought. 
The /rees that for service so gracefully stand 
Are both of them PALMS, I have one on each hand; 
And each of the deautiful flowers that I seek, 
I find in the RosEs that bloom on the cheek. 
The fruits that we English so thoroughly prize, 
I know to be APPLES, the two of the eyes. 
The two playful animals, what can be these 
But the CALVES? yes, the two on your legs, if you please; 
And the /esser ones, those that are countless, you say, 
Are HARES, whether sandy, or black, brown, or gray. 
For the halls of devotion, 1 paused, till I said, 
Exactly, the TEMPLES! I’ve two on my head; 
And weapons of war, though not made for alarms, 
At once I discerned, and pronounced to be ARMS. 
The weathercocks, all as they move in their place, 
In the VIENS that run through me I clearly can trace. 
’Twas long ’ere the steps of the tavern I found, 
Till I came to the INN-STEPS, so close to the ground. 
And what when debates are appointed to close 
Says the speaker, but sharply, the AYES and the NOEs? 
The scholars, when stripp’d of their transient disguise, 
Are found to be PUPILS; yes, those of the eyes. 
And then as to waiters, those Spanish Grandees, 
There can be no question, the TENDONS are these. 
For the spicy production that certainly comes 
From the East, I undoubtedly fix on the GuMs. 
The spheres in their orbs, though contracted in size, 
I see with a glance are the BALLS of the eyes; 
And the scourges so light, like inflections of love, 
Are eye-LASHES, fixed both below, and above. 
The badge of ¢rue royalty clearly I see, 
What else but the CRowN on the head can it be ? 
But what is the a#ima/ graceful and fleet, 
But the HART, to be kept in the inmost retreat ? 
Wild fruits that the chemist his jalap supplies, 
Are the HIPs, both the two that are joined to the thighs. 
Now solved is the problem, and told in full measure 
Each component part of its wonderful treasure 
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